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Timken has a Bear- 
ing on the farmer’s 
prosperity 








The modern farmer looks to his county agent 
for advice on every subject that concerns his 
success, including power farming equipment. 





When it comes to the selection of any type of 
new machinery, you can safeguard the farmer’s 
interests with one simple phrase—“Specify 
Timken Bearing Equipped”. 


Then he will receive the utmost in efficiency, 
dependability, economical operation, long 
machine life, low maintenance and slow 
depreciation. The Timken Roller Bearing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. 
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The 


Vernal Yearn 


By Hoff Memid 


66 A” STANDS for April and Ambitions. Those vague 

stirrings that come to us in the “fussy forties” of life 
may be different and less apt to bear fruit than the fevers that 
fired us to action in our expectant youth. Maybe our motives 
are like plant life. They may not be as powerful as the root germ 
that pushes aside clods and stones to reach light and air in the 
outset of our careers. Yet the lateral branch and terminal buds 
of an older shrub may easily become more useful and ornamental 
by means of a little stirring and feeding of its roots. 





Simplicity Plus 
Sensible Faith 





Transplanting some of us old peren- 
nials to more favorable ground often 
causes us to blossom forth and attain 
new ways of justifying our places in 
the humble back-yard garden. Not 
all of us will stand transplanting 


without withering at the tops or be- 
coming bent before accustomed 


breezes, like poplars on the seashore. 

Then, too, many. of us, who were 
destined by the molecules that made 
us to be box-elders or lilacs, strive in 
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vain to change our chromosomes so 
that we may stand with the blue 
spruce and the rhododendron on the 
front drive to salute the dignitaries or 
to grace the marble marvels of a for- 
mal sward. 


E may comfort ourselves by 

smoking the redolent bark of 
the family tree in a pipe-dream or 
two, while the April breezes fan us 
and the rain patters down alike on the 
bursting seed of the gnarly thorn-ap- 
ple and the cone germ of the prospec- 
tive pine. 

But as a rule, a pine remains a pine 
and a sumac stays a sumac through 
successive generations without num- 
ber. To be sure, the wizards in ar- 
boretums have hybridized, top-worked, 
and cross-germinated our plant friends 
in a way to demolish ancient laws. 
But I am speaking of the natural 
species without artificial or mechani- 
cal interference. 

Though a given plant breeds prog- 
eny that may be tall or short, fruitful 
or barren, in various complex group- 
ings, they are usually the same in most 
outward forms by which we classify 
them—if left untouched by science. 

But in tracing any human family 
tree and the trees from which it 
sprang away back yonder, we find 
pines in some generations and briar 
bushes in the next ones. At times a 
regular sequoia may be the progenitor 
of something as “small” as Scotch 
heather. I trust this will not be held 
against me by such savants as Doctor 
Pearl, Mr. Wiggam, or Judge Ben 
Lindsey. I presume to set up no 
theory in the face of theirs. 

The very best and the ultra-mean- 
est traits of plants have to be forced 
out of them I guess; while the good 
and the weak spots in mankind sort 
of crop out naturally—perhaps be- 
cause we are more prone than plants 
to get married hastily. I don’t know 
why, neither do you; but it sort of 
seems to ring true somehow. But is 
that all there is to it? 

I do not believe it is, for if it were 
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infallibly so, we might as well shut up 
all the schools and churches and run 
hog-wild without pruning hooks or 
fertilizer distributors! I am not dis- 
couraged with seeing so much quack 
in the human garden. It proves the 
soil is fertile anyhow and the life in- 
stinct is inherent, though perhaps mis- 
guided. 

We mustn’t give up so easily. We 
cannot forget this, that the special 
mystic quality that man has in his 
sensitive nerve centers (which plants 
perhaps do not possess) should make 
us tread lightly in his nursery and act 
with tolerant wisdom in his neglected 
orchards. 

Man has been a parasite on plant 
life and an improver of plant life— 
both of which is primal evidence that 
man has those aforesaid capacities 
which the poor plant lacks. He trav- 
els, while the plant stays put. He sees, 
while the plant merely feels. He 
thinks, while the plant only obeys its 
impulses. 

Yet, with so much more freedom 
and will power, and with more senses, 
some of our human herbariums defy 
the most astute specialists in culture. 
Yet no case is hopeless, and the good 
work goes on. 


ND this brings me at last to my 

April fantasy. It takes the form 
of a confession, as.good for the soul as 
the spring rain is for the cotyledons. 
It is suggested by April—the time 
when all men of the soil eagerly turn 
to plant restoration, plant germina- 
tion, and plant consummation. If we 
resume our hopes once more despite 
depressed prices and other bothers, 
and sow the accustomed acres to some 
crop we like best to nurture, is it not 
a rather blessed sign of recurring hope 
and optimism—albeit the same may 
be horrid economics? And further- 


more, if we continue to manifest hope 

toward plant culture, what are we 

likewise doing for human culture, hu- 

man hopes, and human harvests? If 
(Turn to page 58) 























The contestants staged a sweet potato exhibit at the South Carolina State Fair last fall. 


More Potash— 
More “Sweets 


By k. A. 


McGinty 


South Carolina Agricultural Experiment Station, Clemson College, South Carolina 


N South Carolina, the sweet potato 

is coming back. 

Several years ago, through the en- 
couragement of County Agents and 
Extension Specialists, the acreage de- 
voted to this crop in the State was 
materially increased. A sweet potato 
marketing organization was estab- 
lished, numerous storage houses were 
constructed, and the crop promised to 
assume much commercial importance. 
But the promise was not fulfilled for 
several reasons. 

One was the failure of many com- 
munity curing and storage houses to 
function satisfactorily. Another was 
the difficulty in getting growers to 
properly grade and handle their prod- 
uct so that it would meet the demands 


of discriminating markets. But one 
of the most important factors was the 
low average yield per acre of No. 1 
sweet potatoes, the total yield being 
only about 90 bushels per acre over 
a 10-year period. 

As a result of these difficulties, 
growers who tried the crop on a com- 
mercial scale became discouraged, and 
turned their attention to other things. 
Consequently during the last few years 
although South Carolina has planted 
some 50,000 acres to sweet potatoes 
annually, they have, for the most part, 
been utilized for home consumption, 
only the relatively small amount of 
about 200 carloads per year being 
shipped out of the State. 

Believing that South Carolina should 
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be able to produce sweet potatoes of 
as good quality and as economically as 
other parts of the country, the State 
Extension Service inaugurated a cam- 
paign in 1929 to encourage better 
methods of production for this crop 
with the aim of establishing it on a 
satisfactory commercial basis. 

In starting this campaign, it was 
decided to conduct a “Sweet Potato 
Contest,” require contestants to keep 
accurate records of their operations, 
and award prizes at the end of the 
season to those who made the best 
yields of No. 1 sweet potatoes. The 
South Carolina Sweet Potato Growers’ 
Association appropriated $600 to be 
used for this purpose. A state prize of 
$150 and district first and second 
prizes of $100 and $50 in each of 
three districts were awarded to the 
contestants producing the highest 
yields. These prizes helped to create 
a great deal of interest in the contest 
and made it possible to obtain much 
information as to the practices and the 
corresponding yields of a large number 
of growers. 

At the beginning of the contest, 
growers were urged to follow meth- 
ods which have been shown by experi- 
ments and careful observation in 
South Carolina and elsewhere to pro- 
duce the highest yields of marketable 
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sweet potatoes. Especial emphasis was 
placed on (1) the planting of a good 
strain of the Porto Rico variety, which 
is the standard sort in South Caro- 
lina; (2) reasonably early planting 
(before June 15th) to assure sufficient 
time for the crop to mature properly; 
(3) close spacing in the row and be- 
tween rows (10-12 by 36-38 inches) 
to reduce the number of jumbos and 
improve the yield per acre; and (4) 
the use of 800-1,000 pounds per acre 
of a 3-8-8 or 3-8-10 (NPK) fertilizer 
mixture. 

The last two * recommendations 
were considered somewhat radical by 
many growers who had been in the 
habit of using wider spacing and who 
considered a much smaller amount of 
lower-grade fertilizer to be sufficient 
for sweet potatoes. While many of 
them adopted the recommendations, 
there was a considerable number who 
followed the old practices. This made 
it possible to compare results and se- 
cure much interesting information. 
The contest has now been under way 
for two seasons. The results obtained 
by growers who have followed the ap- 
proved practices amply justify the 
recommendations which were made at 
the beginning of the contest as the 
following list of winners for 1930 
indicates: 


CLOSER SPACING AND MORE POTASH MEANT GREATER PROFITS 


Date of 

Grower Prize Planting 
T. L. Gramling, State Prize June 10 
Orangeburg, S. C. 
C. McLandon District May 10 
Collins, S$. C. 1st Prize 
H. Galloway, District May 15° 
Hartsville, S. C. 1st Prize 
O. L. Cox, District May 15 
Loris, S. C. Ist Prize 
C. P. Green, District May 15 
Chesnee, S. C. 2nd Prize 
B. F. Williams, _ District May 13 
Darlington, S.C. 2nd Prize 
E. M. Mears, District June 14 
Nichols, S. C. 2nd Prize 


Yield _— Profit 
Spacing Fertilizer No. 1’s_ per Acre 
30”x 7” 1,350 lbs. 449 bus. $265.00 
3-8-16 
36”x 9” 600 lbs. 219 bus. $166.00 
4-8-4 
38”x12” 1,300 lbs. 323 bus. $221.00 
2-11-15 
35”x 8” 1,100 lbs. 334 bus. $234.00 
4-9-9 
38”x12” 1,600 lbs. 180 bus. $77.00 
3-8-11 
48”x10” 700 lbs. 254 bus. $179.00 
4-8-6 
41”x10” 1,200 lbs. 279 bus. $207.00 
3-8-16 
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All these winners planted their 
sweet potatoes before June 15, most 
of them used close spacing, and they 
fertilized liberally with fertilizers rel- 
atively low in nitrogen and high in 
potash. Fifty per cent of the con- 
testants in 1930 
used 8 per cent 
or more of potash 
in their fertiliz- 
ers, indicating the 
general tendency 
to put into prac- 
tice the results 
of research which 
emphasize t he 
importance of 
potash in im- 
proving the yield, 
shape, and mar- 
ket quality of 
sweet potatoes. 

The State prize- 
winner, Mr. T. 
L. Gramling of 
Oran ge burg, 
made the _ re- 
markable yield of 
449 bushels of 
No. 1 sweet po- 
tatoes on one 
acre. This yield 
was carefully 
checked at two 
different times 
and is authentic. 
Mr. Gramling de- 
scribed how he 
made this large 
yield before a meeting of 300 grow- 
ers at Orangeburg on February 18. 
He says that he considers the es- 
sentials of success in growing sweet 
potatoes to be (1) the selection of a 
good, well-drained, loose sandy loam 
soil; (2) close spacing whereby 20,000 
to 30,000 plants per acre are used; 
and (3) the use of a liberal amount 
of a “well-balanced sweet potato fer- 
tilizer analyzing about 8 per cent 
phosphoric acid, 3 or 4 per cent am- 
monia, and 15 to 20 per cent potash.” 
This mixture, Mr. Gramling thinks, 
will encourage quick vine growth 





Mr. T. L. Gramling was the State prize-winner 
with a yield of 449 bus. of No. 1 sweet potatoes 
per acre, 
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with subsequent development of 
chunky sweet potatoes of high quality. 

The records of Mr. Gramling and 
many other contestants throughout the 
State have demonstrated conclusively 
that sweet potatoes may be produced 
profitably if 
handled in the 
right way. In 
spite of the gen- 
erally unfavor- 
able season of 
1930, the aver- 
age yield of No. 
1’s per acre for 
the 209 growers 
who finished the 
contest was 118 
bushels per acre 
with a total yield 
of 207 bushels. 
These 209 con- 
testants made an 
average net profit 
of $76.12 per 
acre after de- 
ducting the cost 
of production 
amounting to 
$44.95 per acre. 

If the records 
of the contest- 
ants who made 
the 20 highest 
yields of No. 1’s 
are compared 
with those who 
made the 20 low- 
est yields, we find 
that the former made not only a 
larger yield of No. 1’s but also that 
the percentage of this grade was much 
higher (71 per cent as compared with 
41 per cent). The reasons for the 
differences in yield and percentage of 
No. 1’s seem to lie in the spacing of 
the plants and the amount of fertilizer 
and percentage of potash used by the 
two groups. 

The 20 growers making the highest 
yields spaced their plants considerably 
closer on the average than the other 
group and used 958 Ibs. of fertilizer 

(Turn to page 49) 
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Making a 
Permanent Pasture 


By George B. Mortimer 


Professor of Agronomy, Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


P to date in the farming practices 
of the north humid region of 
this country, permanent pastures built 
on arable lands have been more acci- 
dental than intentional. To those ac- 
quainted with agricultural practices, 
the reasons are clearly evident. It has 
been and still is a prevalent thought 
among farmers that only waste land 
should be used for pasturing, and that 
all lands capable of being tilled should 
be used for the so-called more profit- 
able crops. That is a notion supported 
more by tradition than by the facts 
involved. 

Throughout all pioneer develop- 
ment, as farms were slowly being 
shaped from virginal lands, it was but 
the natural tendency to bring all the 
land capable of tillage under the plow 
as rapidly as possible, for in the early 
days the harvested crop was the chief 
cash product. The process of shaping 
farms was slow, owing to the necessity 
of clearing the land of timber, brush, 
and rocks. Consequently there was 
always natural grazing lands in abun- 
dance for the scattering herds of an 
unorganized livestock industry of 
pioneer days. Today, although live- 
stock and their products are the basis 
for much of the farm income, farms 
are being operated still too largely on 
the theory of a direct crop income. 

The job of organizing farms has 
gone steadily forward until now noth- 
ing but so-called marginal and waste 
lands remain as natural grazing 
grounds for a most intensive livestock 
industry developed during the past 50 


years. This at least is the picture for 
the humid regions of the United States. 
Acres that will always be expensively 
tilled have also fallen under the plow. 
The agronomist, the soil expert, and 
the farmer himself have all been de- 
voting their energies to the improve- 
ment and production of the harvested 
crops, to the extent that any consid- 
eration given to pastures has been but 
incidental in cropping systems as prac- 
tised in this country. 


Rotation Pastures Are Inadequate 


When natural grazing lands became 
too limited, no longer supporting the 
increasing livestock numbers, the so- 
called rotation pasture came into use. 
This was and always has been nothing 
more than an outgrowth of the tra- 
ditional mixed timothy and clover 
meadow, and was made possible owing 
to the perennial habit of timothy. 
Every farmer experienced with this 
type of pasture knows too well its 
shortcomings. Hay for one year; the 
disappearance of the clovers; then pas- 
ture for a year or two when nothing 
but timothy remains, and frequently 
not even a full stand of it; a practice 
which but again emphasizes the rela- 
tive considerations given to harvested 
and pasture crops! This pasture pro- 
gram has permeated the agricultural 
practices of the north humid region of 
this country since the beginnings of 
our livestock industry, with the net 
result that farmers have become rec- 
onciled to about eight months of barn 
feeding and four months of pasturing, 
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and these not always good enough to 
satisfy the appetite of a hungry herd. 

This type of pasture is nothing more 
than a by-product in the rotation and 
does not give a mixed seeding of timo- 
thy and the common clovers a square 
deal. Pasturing the year following 
seeding when the clovers are at their 
best would place this type of rotation 
pasture in much greater favor, prob- 
ably parelleling the much _ heralded 
sweet clover in its carrying capacity. 
But tradition has decreed otherwise, 
and today such pastures are as always 
the remnants of once productive 
meadows. 


Sweet Clover Comes -to the Rescue 


Sweet clover rode into glory among 
pasture crops largely because of the 
failure of worn, limited, natural graz- 
ing lands and timothy rotation pas- 
tures to keep pace in providing the 
summer’s feed supply. It came with 
a bang into humid and semi-arid re- 
gions alike as the savior of the pasture 
problem. Cheap seed, drought resis- 
tance, large carrying capacity, legu- 
minous and deep-rooted habits, lending 
certain soil improvement properties, 
were the big arguments for its birth 
among pasture crops. And rightly so, 
for is it not in possession of all these 
virtues? | 
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To those who have attempted it for 
the first time, its carrying capacity has 
been its outstanding comparison, both 
against the natural pasture and the 
traditional timothy-limited clover- 
mixed pasture. Owing to its deep- 
rootedness, its drought resistance has 
definitely given it a permanent place 
in semi-arid regions and also on the 
lighter type of soils in humid regions, 
both for pasture and soil renovation 
purposes. But to say that sweet clover 
in humid regions on the heavier types 
of soil is always the best pasture crop 
would indeed in the writer’s judgment 
and experience be stretching the truth. 
Like every new thing that on the sur- 
face appears to be superior, it ad- 
vanced rapidly from the realm of 
weeds to a prominent position among 
pasture crops. 

But a saner view seems to be work- 
ing out of the experiences accumulat- 
ing from its use. Its evident lack of 
palatability at first, its failure to carry 
through the season as has been too 
many times reported it would do, its 
temporary nature as a pasture crop, 
its high lime requirement, coupled 
with too limited knowledge regarding 
its effects upon the physical condition 
of dairy cattle, particularly with ref- 
erence to loss of body weight, may 
well become vital problems against an 





This permanent pasture, in poor condition at the start, when fertilized with phosphate, potash, and 
nitrogen and divided into smaller paddocks for rotational grazing, has carried at the rate of one 


dairy cow per .53 of an acre for a period of 140 full grazing days in 1929 and again in 1930. 
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extended use of this crop in north 
humid regions where competition with 
other good pasture crops is more 
keenly felt, and where the true worth 
of these crops when properly handled 
is bringing to light new evidence in 
their favor. 


There Is No “Best” Pasture Crop 


There is no one crop nor any one 
field on any farm which is the best 
pasture crop for the entire season. A 
full five or six months of adequate 
pasture can only be had on the same 
principle that operates for the winter’s 
feed supply, and that is by taking ad- 
vantage of different crops and pro- 
grams of management. If pastures are 
expected to bear the same relation to 
the herd during the summer season that 
the silo and the mow do during winter 
months, they will have to be planned 
for in the same sense that corn and 
hay are. No one single crop possesses 
the miracle of providing a full season 
of pasture, and when we become so 
pasture-minded as to recognize that 
principle, good arable land devoted to 
a properly built and properly managed 
permanent pasture may lead to the dis- 
covery that it will be counted among 
the best of pasture crops. 

Sweet clover compared with perma- 
nent pastures in their present state on 
worn, waste lands has every advantage 


# 
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in its favor, but permanent grass on 
the same kind of good, heavy, crop 
land as may be growing sweet clover 
places it in the more favorable light 
which it deserves in any comparison, 
since so-called temporary or rotation 
pastures always have had the advan- 
tage of good tillable land. It may be 
true that sweet clover will carry fur- 
ther into the late summer than either 
the mixed-rotation pasture of timothy 
and clovers, or the permanent pasture, 
but when once it is eaten down by late 
summer, it is done for the season. It 
has run its natural cycle and little fur- 
ther -vegetative growth is made. In 
contrast permanent grass and timothy 
and clover mixtures return consider- 
able fall growth with the advent of 
cool, moist weather of late summer 
and early fall so that the total graz- 
ing period for the season may equal 
that of sweet clover. 


Permanent Grass Is Efficient 


Whether the main pasture be sweet 
clover, a mixed pasture of timothy 
and clovers, or permanent grass, there 
must be supplementary pasture pro- 
vided for late summer and early fall, if 
a continuous supply of succulent feed 
is to be had as far into the fall as may 
be possible. There are several ways of 
doing this. Sudan grass, new seedings 

(Turn to page 51) 





A permanent pasture in the making on the farm of A. J. Glover, Hoard’s Dairyman; it was pastured 
continuously from late June into late October the year following seeding. 
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Topping the 
Asparagus Market 


By E. R. Lancashire 


Vegetable Specialist, Ohio College of Agriculture 


N Eastern asparagus grower has 

been topping the market for 
several years with a regularity that 
should have a couple or more of good 
reasons behind it. Scientific advisers 
have for many years doubted the wis- 
dom of one practice of this asparagus 
grower, namely the annual applica- 
tion of 1,000 pounds of potash in ad- 
dition to the nitrogen and phosphoric 
acid used. 

In reply to this questioning the 
grower can only say that he sees no 
particularily good reason for making 
a change in his fertilizer program. 
His statement sounds good since the 
returns per acre on his very extensive 
plantings are averaging $500 an- 
nually. It would seem that 1,000 
pounds of potash at a cost of less than 
$30 per acre is a reasonable amount of 
money to invest when the gross re- 
turns are so large and when each year 
the grower succeeds in topping the 
market of a big eastern city. 


Learn by Experience 


Then there is the case of a Southern 
grower who uses an 8-3-15 analysis. 
The 15 per cent of potash in this fer- 
tilizer, coupled with the very low 
amount of phosphoric acid prevents 
the asparagus from feathering out 
during the normal cutting season, ac- 
cording to this particular Southern 
asparagus grower. 

Both of the examples . mentioned 
serve to illustrate that none too much 
is known about the fertilizing of as- 
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paragus. They also lend weight to the 
oft-repeated statement that every 
grower might well begin a fertilizer 
program for such a specialized crop 
as asparagus with some well-balanced, 
basic treatment and find out by expe- 
rience where the upper limit is located 
with reference to how much fertilizer 
can be profitably applied and what 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash can be used in such a fer- 
tilizer on the particular planting of 
asparagus in question. 

There are many people who very 
seldom will run the risk of deviating 
from their time-honored customs. 
There are others who are attracted by 
the element of chance. 

Two men were riding through the 
country and they noticed a flock of 
sheep. The fellow who liked to take 
a chance said to his less venturesome 
companion, “Those sheep have been 
sheared recently.” 

“Yes,” replied the companion, “at 
least they have been sheared on the 
side which we can see.” He was ultra- 
conservative. 


The Salt Idea 


Years ago when asparagus was first 
introduced to the United States, it was 
grown near the salty sands of the 
ocean. As the “grass” migrated west- 
ward with the people, it was thought 
that salt was essential to success until 
one more or less venturesome grower 
ran out of salt and being also more or 
less observing noted that his returns 
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equaled those of other men who con- 
tinued to use salt on asparagus plant- 
ings. 

Salt, as the chemist knows it, is a 
combination of sodium and chlorine. 
The presence of excessive amounts of 
sodium chloride or salt will kill all 
vegetative growth. The “White 
Alkali” of the western States is made 
up in part of sodium chloride. 

There is a much more practical 
combination than sodium chloride 
which the asparagus grower can use, 
and that is potassium chloride. To 
make the departure from the use of 
salt less abrupt, the potassium chloride 
could also be called a “salt.” This 
time it would be a “potassium salt” in 
place of a “sodium salt.” 

The use of reasonable amounts of 
sodium chloride is an aid in control- 
ling weeds, but is of little if any value 
as a fertilizer. Weed control could be 
more satisfactorily handled by culti- 
vation than with salt applications. 


Needs Ample Plant Food 


Asparagus is a crop favored by few 
growers who prefer to ride the mar- 
ket. Since it takes three years to 
bring a planting of “grass” into bear- 
ing, and since the planting may pro- 
duce profitable crops for 20 years, the 
business finds more favor with the 
type of grower who knows that a 
steady rate of production over a pe- 
riod of years is the safest plan for 
everyone. 

As a long-time proposition it is 
practical to make sure that the as- 
paragus planting be made on a soil 
which contains a high percentage of 
organic matter and is liberally sup- 
plied with mineral elements including 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash 
in particular. 

Without the mineral salts there 
can be no plant growth no matter 
how much water-holding capacity the 
soil may have. Leafy, vegetative 
growth such as is especially desirable 
for the asparagus crop cannot occur 
without the nitrate forms of nitrogen 
being available. A plant starving for 
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nitrogen is slow growing, and the 
leaves take on a yellow, sickly appear- 
ance. 

Phosphoric acid is essential to root 
growth. Cell divisions by means of 
which a root elongates can take place 
only in the presence of phosphoric 
acid. This plant food is responsible 
for the early maturity of vegetation, 
offering a possible explanation for the 
observation of the Southern grower 
who prevents “feathering” of aspara- 
gus by holding back on phosphoric 
acid and increasing the potash supply. 
Experimental evidence does not bear 
out this grower’s conclusions con- 
cerning the effect of phosphoric acid 
on “feathering.” 

Potash has been found to be essen- 
tial to cambium activity. For exam- 
ple the swelling of the beet can be re- 
tarded by withholding potash salts. 
The quality of a vegetable has long 
been associated with potash, as for ex- 
ample the Irish potato grown on muck 
land. In the absence of potash the po- 
tatoes grown on such soils are in- 
ferior to a crop grown with an appli- 
cation of 0-12-12 made in the row at 
the rate of 1,000 or more pounds per 
acre. 

All three elements—nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash—dare very 
necessary to successful asparagus pro- 
duction. A suggested, basic treat- 
ment for both a new planting and the 
older established cutting beds would 
include many ideas not commonly em- 
ployed in the fertilizing of asparagus 
plantings at the present time. 


The Need for Organic Matter 


First of all it is necessary to as- 
sume that the grower understands the 
value of organic matter to the aspara- 
gus planting. Many growers go no 
further than to supply plenty of or- 
ganic matter to their plantings, and 
with apparent success too. These 
same men could through the additional 
use of chemical fertilizers make their 
plantings even more profitable than 
they now are. 

(Turn to page 56) 
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The practice putting green at the Astoria, Oregon, Golf and Country Club was seeded September 1 
and was ready to be played on the following May 1. 





The Bent Grasses 


By E. N Bressman 


Associate Professor of Farm Crops, Oregon Agricultural College 


LONG with the rapid develop- 
ment of the game of golf and 
the beautifying of the landscape 
around homes has come the develop- 
ment of the bent grass industry. There 
is no doubt that bent grass produces 
the finest putting green for golf 
courses and also produces the most 
beautiful lawns for a fine home. This 
must not be construed as saying that 
bent grass should be planted on all 
putting greens and all lawns, for the 
grass has its limitations. No one 
should plant bent grass unless he plans 
on giving it considerable care in the 
way of water, fertilizer, and cutting, 
because this grass demands all of these 
things if it is to be kept beautiful. 
Effort spent on bent grass, however, 
is rewarded with a carpet of green 
which is not excelled by any other 
grass. 
Along with the development of the 
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bent grass industry has come boot- 
legging of bent grass seed, chiefly be- 
cause the seed is so high in price. The 
price varies from $1 to $2 per pound, 
depending upon the species and 
amount purchased. One of the rather 
inferior bents for lawn or putting 
green purposes is cheap in price and 
easily substituted for the desirable 
seed. I refer to redtop, which is an 
excellent grass for certain farm con- 
ditions and for certain lawns, but is 
in no way comparable to the creeping 
bent for real beauty of lawn or put- 
ting green. 

All of the bent grasses belong to the 
botanical genus known as Agrostis. It 
is extremely difficult to differentiate 
between the seed of many of these 
species. In fact, many analysts have 
to resort to conducting germination 
tests to note the rapidity of growth of 
the various species, and also to identi- 
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fying the weed seed material to tell 
from what part of the country the 
seed originated. 

Dr. M. O. Malte, of Canada, a rec- 
ognized authority on bent grasses, has 
recently classified the various bent 
grasses. He places all of the bent 
grasses into three distinct species. 

These are—Agrostis _ stolonifera, 
Agrostis tenuis, Agrostis canina. 

The first of these, Agrostis stoloni- 
fera, is made up of many types, par- 
ticularly two of importance. These 
two types are redtop and creeping 
bent. He calls redtop Agrostis stol- 
onifera major and creeping bent is 
called Agrostis stolonifera compacta. 
Redtop has its stolons mainly under- 
ground, while the creeping bent car- 
ries its stolons on the surface of the 
ground. Another chief distinction be- 
tween these two varieties is that the 
latter has rather a compact head, 
while the redtop has a loose, open 
panicle. 

The second species, Agrostis tenuis, 
is commonly called Rhode Island bent 
or colonial bent. This species is rather 
loosely tufted and does not produce 
many stolons on the surface of the 
ground. Therefore, it does not spread 





An authority on lawns stated that this bent grass lawn was the 


best lawn he had ever seen. 
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quickly and does not form the com- 
pact sod that is produced by creeping 
bent. Still it is an excellent grass 
which is not so exacting on its de- 
mands for moisture as creeping bent. 
Most of the colonial bent comes from 
New Zealand and it is the same as 
Rhode Island bent. 

The third species, Agrostis canina, 
is better known as velvet bent. This 
bent is being produced in Canada on 
Prince Edward Island and is being 
sold commercially. Most authorities 
consider this species as the finest of all 
bents for both putting green and 
lawns. 


Know What You Buy 


Many excellent bent grasses are be- 
ing sold under various trade names. 
Most of these belong to the creeping 
bent species, but some of them are 
typical Rhode Island bent grasses. The 
purchaser should know which of these 
two species he is obtaining, for their 
adaptation is somewhat different. 

M. E. McCollam, formerly agron- 
omist at the Western Washington Ex- 
periment Station, says of creeping 
bent, “The plant is characterized by 
creeping stems called stolons, which 
extend over the surface 
of the ground and send 
down roots from the 
joints or nodes. By 
this means, rapid 
spreading is possible. 
These stolons attain a 
considerable length, 
three to five feet, or 
more being quite usual. 
The color of the leaves 
could not be called 
bright green as they 
have a_ slight. bluish 
cast. The width of 
the leaf blades varies 
according to the situa- 
tion under which they 
are growing. If crowd- 
ed, or in a lawn where 
they are kept closely 
clipped, the blades are 

(Turn to page 55) 
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These farmers are turning in their estimates on a five-acre cotton demonstration on Oscar Moosberg’s 





farm, Henderson county, Texas. 


Soil Building in Texas 


By Eugene Butler 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer and Southern Ruralist 


HERE is no more vital problem 

facing Texas agriculture today 
than that of putting a stop to the per- 
sistent and seemingly relentless de- 
cline in the per acre yield of our most 
important cash crop. Some of us are 
familiar with the figures showing the 
average acre yield of Texas cotton by 
10-year periods since 1866, but for 
emphasis they will bear repeating: 


Period Yield Per Acre 
1866 - 1875 236—pounds lint. 
1876 - 1885 185— “ 2 
1886 - 1895 198s— “ ns 
1896 - 1905 1649— “ a 
1906 - 1915 135— “ be 
1916 - 1925 135— “ ” 


1926 - 1930 S.yrs. 128— “ si 





1921 - 1930 126— “ * 
During each year of this 65-year 

period there has been an average de- 

crease in per acre yield of almost two 
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pounds of lint cotton per acre. If 
this sloughing-off of yield continued 
at the pace set during the past 65 
years, it would be only a matter of an- 
other 65 years before our lands would 
be producing no cotton at all. But, 
of course, this is not going to hap- 
pen. The curve is flattening out, and 
we have about reached the end of the 
acre yield decline. 

When we realize that, according to 
cost of production studies made by 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
other production factors being equal, 
it now costs six cents a pound more 
to produce our present yield of 126 
pounds per acre than our original yield 
of 236 pounds, the importance of put- 
ting a stop to the decline in per acre 
yield becomes apparent. On this basis, 
every 10-year period means that Texas 
farmers have added one cent a pound 
to the cost of growing cotton, 
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No section of Texas has escaped 
this acre yield decline. The Black- 
land section has been the hardest hit, 
with a 40 per cent decrease in the 
average acre yield during the last 30 
years. East Texas is next in line with 
a 34 per cent decrease, while even 
West Texas has a decline of 25 per 
cent. South Texas has come nearest 
to holding its own, as the decrease 
amounts to only 12 per cent. For 
the State as a whole, the decline in 
acre yield during the 30-year period 
has been 30 per cent, or in other 
words, one per cent a year. The fol- 
lowing table shows the yields in 1900 
and in 1930, and the per cent de- 
crease: — 


AVERAGE YIELD PER ACRE 


1900—1930 
Re ee ee ee 180—126 
Blacklands ........ 225—135 
SS, ae 175—115 
West tenes 3. <.... 200—150 
South Texas ...... 165—145 


With other crops, the decline has 
not been so marked. In the 10-year 
period from 1866 to 1875 the average 
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per acre yield of wheat in Texas was 
12.8 bushels. During the past five 
years, the average has been 12.9 bush- 
els and for the past 10 years 11.0 
bushels. Neither has the yield of corn 
shown a marked decline. In the pe- 
riod 1866-1875 our yield was 23.7 
bushels. During the past five years it 
has been 21.7 bushels and for the past 
10 years 19.7 bushels. Weather con- 
ditions at tasseling seem to have more 
marked effect on the yield of corn 
than the fertility of the soil. 

The decline in the acre yield of our 
most important cash crop may be due 
to several causes, but it seems safe to 
conclude that a loss of soil fertility is 
by far the most important factor. 


DECREASE 
Pound of Lint . Per Cent 
54 30 
90 40 
60 34 
50 25 
20 12 


Since poor soils are responsible for our 
low yields, then “Soil Building” should 
be the order of the day. 
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Master Farmers work with their county agents in the production of feed and fertility crops. Here 
is Henry Jund of Falls county with former county agent E, N, Regenbrecht in a field of corn and peas. 
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By reason of a 
marked difference in 
soil and climatic con- 
ditions, no one plan or 
method of soil building 
is applicable to every 
section of Texas. In 
building up soils, there 
are three things to be 
considered: the con- 
servation of soil and 
water; the addition of 
organic matter; and 
the addition of the 
actual plant-food ele- 
ments, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and pot- 
ash. In one locality 
only one of these steps 
may be essential to 
build soils effectively, 
in another section, all 
three may be necessary. 

It so happens that 
under present condi- 
tions, the real problem 
in West Texas is the 
conservation of soil and 
water. The soils still 
contain fair amounts 
of organic matter and 
are pretty well supplied with plant 
food. The average loss of water at the 
Spur Experiment Station has been about 
four inches, which is about 20 per 
cent of the total annual rainfall. With 
every inch of water run-off there go 
three tons of soil, or an average loss of 
soil amounting to 12 tons per acre a 
year. At present, West Texas farm- 
ers are more interested in saving the 
four inches of water for the current 
crop than the 12 inches of soil for fu- 
ture generations. But unless all our 
theories of soil fertility are wrong, the 
time will come when West Texas will 
find something more than soil and 
water conservation necessary in order 
to maintain the productiveness of its 
soil. 

Already in the Blackland section, 
something more than soil and water 
conservation is needed. The average 
soil of this section seems to be pretty 





This neglected gully like a cancer is eating into and destroying 
valuable land. 


well supplied with plant foods, but 
the addition of organic matter is re- 
quired to supply the moisture and bac- 
terial activity needed to make the . 
plant food available to the crops. 

In East Texas, all three of the soil- 
building steps must be taken. There 
must be conservation of soil and 
water, organic matter must be added, 
and inasmuch as East Texas was not 
blessed with the virgin fertility of 
Central and West Texas, the actual 
plant-food elements, nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid, and potash, must be ap- 
plied. 


Testing Is First Step 


Of course, terracing is the answer 
to our soil and water conservation 
problem and is the first step in soil 
building in all sections of the State. 
In adding organic matter to the soil, 
there are two routes which may be 
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taken: (1) growing legumes to turn 
under; (2) livestock farming which 
includes legumes, permanent pastures, 
and the rotation of crops. Where the 
actual plant food is lacking, it may be 
supplied by growing legumes and by 
the use of commercial fertilizer. 


Let’s see what is being done here in 
Texas towards the restoration of our 
soils by these various methods. There 
has been a tremendous amount of ter- 
racing done in 202 out of 254 coun- 
ties in the State. With a total of 4% 
million acres terraced and contoured 
and the work progressing at the rate of 
about a million acres a year, Texas is 
doing an outstanding piece of work, 
and in this phase of soil building, it is 
far ahead of all other States. West 
Texas has been most active in terrac- 
ing to conserve soil and water, but 
commendable progress has also been 
made in both Central and East Texas. 
A. K. Short of the Federal Land Bank, 
M. R. Bentley of the Extension Ser- 
vice, county agents, vocational teach- 
ers, and others who are having a part 
in this great terracing campaign are 
making an outstanding contribution 
to Texas agriculture. In the next few 
years even greater progress in terracing 
the remaining 20 to 30 million acres 
that need terracing should be possible, 
as seyeral thousand men and boys have 
been trained to do this work. In 
about 75 counties, county road ma- 
chinery has been used to construct ter- 
races, and it is entirely possible that 
the Legislature will empower both 
State and county governments to co- 
operate with farmers in the conserva- 
tion of soil and water by terracing. 


Livestock Brings Need for Pasture 


A second outstanding step towards 
the restoration of our lands has been 
the growth of livestock farming, par- 
ticularly dairying. ‘This interest in 
livestock has centered attention on le- 
gume growing, permanent pastures, 
and crop rotation; each of which plays 
an important part in rebuilding de- 
pleted soils. Especially noteworthy is 
the pasture improvement campaign 
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that had its inception in the East Texas 
Permanent Pasture Contest sponsored 
by the East Texas Chamber of Com- 
merce, Extension Service, farm papers, 
railroads, and other agencies. Under 
the leadership of Roger Davis, agri- 
cultural director of the East Texas 
Chamber of Commerce, this three-year 
contest which began early in 1930 has 
attracted 266 farmers in 41 East 
Texas counties. Many other farmers 
who have watched the contest from 
the sidelines have become interested in 
pasture improvement and are sowing 
clover and grass seed, keeping down 
weeds, and in other ways increasing 
the carrying capacity of their pas- 
tures. 

When we realize that land in grass 
loses only one-half as much soil and 
water as similar land planted to cot- 
ton, the value of pastures in the con- 
servation of soil and water can be ap- 
preciated. One of the penalties we 
pay for planting so large a percentage 
of our land to row crops each year is 
the loss of organic matter. The clean 
cultivation demanded by the culture 
of row crops burns out organic matter 
rapidly, but with land in pasture, the 
supply of organic matter is easily 
maintained. Where crops are har- 
vested and fed to livestock and. the 
manure saved, a considerable part of 
the plant food is lost before the ma- 
nure gets back to the land. But in 
pasturing a crop, there is a mate- 
rially smaller loss of plant food. It 
is almost as good for the land as turn- 
ing the crop under. 

There are thousands of acres of 
Texas land in cotton that are losing 
money annually that can be brought 
back to productivity at small expense 
by making them into pastures. . 

It is only in recent years that East 
Texas has come to realize that com- 
mercial fertilizers can be used very 
profitably in its soil building program. 
As recently as nine years ago when I 
first came to Texas, there was a wide- 
spread prejudice against the use of 
commercial fertilizers. Many farm- 

(Turn to page 49) 
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According to this farmer 


Consumers Appreciate 
Quality Potatoes 


By Fred W. Johnson 


Michigan Master Farmer, Edmore, Michigan 


Y son, Orion, and I have been 

trying to grow good potatoes 
here on our Northern Montcalm Po- 
tato Farm for many years. We built 
a concrete storage in which we could 
keep 30,000 bushels of potatoes. But 
despite the fact that we stored our 
potatoes according to Hoyle and put 
them on the market graded and in 
first class shape, I found our potatoes 
simply would not bring top prices. 
Here were potatoes from Maine bring- 
ing more money. Over there was a 
lot from somewhere else, also bring- 
ing more money. And Idaho growers 
were really skimming the cream of 
the market. 

When a condition like this arises, 
there is little use to growl. Consum- 
ers weren’t paying more money for 
these “foreign” potatoes merely to 
get the romance of eating 
something that had been 
grown in some far-flung 
State and had had a long 
ride with perhaps some 
bruises on the journey. 









These potatoes were graded; they were 
uniform in size; they were put up in 
attractive, handy packages; and they 
had QUALITY. Envy does the only 
good thing it can do when it starts 
you to thinking and asking yourself 
questions. 

The variety the Idaho grower was 
topping the Michigan market with 
was the Russet Burbank. So we got 
some Russet Burbank seed, and I laid 
hold on all the Idaho advertising I 
could rake together. 

My first trials growing this variety 
were under the same conditions that 
prevail generally in central Michigan. 
Too many potatoes “set,” and with 
our limited rainfall, too many of them 
were small. But what we had, we 
sorted over carefully and put the best 
into 15-pound cartons with our label 
on two sides. The first 
shipment sold for the 
price of Idaho potatoes, 
and we received an inter- 
esting lot of letters. Ex- 

(Turn to page 53) 





The potatoes on the left were fertilized with 725 pounds of 3-9-18 per acre, and the yield was 177 
bushels. Thoze on the right were fertilized with 725 pounds of 3-9-0, and the yield was 137 bushels 
per acre. Note how the potash affected the type of the potato. 
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The Inquiring Mind 


ana the 


Seeing Eye 


By Dr. A. S. Alexander 


University of Wisconsin 


HEN Lewis Ralph Jones was 

plodding away at the irksome 
chores on his father’s farm, he little 
thought that one day he would be- 
come world-renowned as a plant path- 
ologist. Yet that was in store. 

The boy had no particular love for 
dairy cows. To him they were merely 
a useful source of income—great, cud- 
chewing beasts that demanded con- 
stant stoking with feed and had, 
laboriously, to be milked twice a day. 
But, as he sat extracting the lacteal 
fluid, and anon swatted mosquitoes 
and dodged the cow’s swinging sting- 
ing tail, his thoughts often were 
occupied with the beatific beauties of 
plant life. He was a born botanist. 
Every green growing thing filled him 
with delight, and was a mysterious and 
entrancing subject for study; there- 
fore, he decided to follow his bent, 
and make botany his vocation. 


** Jones-trained” Men 


To him, in later days, flocked stu- 
dents from far and near, attracted by 
his scientific attainments and remark- 
able abilities as a competent teacher 
and inspirational leader. Today, forty 
experiment stations and colleges of 
agriculture have “Jones trained” men 
in positions of trust and responsibil- 
ity. One hundred and ninety-three 
plant pathologists are practising and 
extending his methods in the United 
States and Alaska. Thirty-five rep- 
resent him in foreign countries and 
U. S. insular possessions. They may 
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be found at work in Australia, Brazil, 
Bulgaria, Canada, England, Ireland, 
Japan, Jugo-Slavia, New South Wales, 
Norway, the Phillippine Islands, Por- 
tugal, Sumatra, and South Africa. His 
teachings have brought them eminent 
success in their profession, and have 
redounded to the benefit of commer- 
cial plant growers at home and abroad. 
All of his ex-students still esteem and 
keep in touch with their. teacher, who 
inspired them to do things—not dream 
them all day long. 


Honored by Cambridge 


In recognition of his eminent 
achievements and services as a research 
scientist and instructor in the field of 
plant pathology, Dr. Jones in 1930 
was made chairman of the section of 
mycology and plant pathology of the 
International Botanical Congress at 
Cambridge University, England. 
There, he was speaker on “The Re- 
lationship of Environment to Plant 
Disease.” At the conclusion of the 
proceedings the faculty of the great 
institution of learning conferred upon 
him the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science. His other degrees are: Ph. B. 
University of Michigan, 1889; Ph. D. 
1904; and honorary Sc. D. University 
of Michigan, 1910. 

Dr. L. R. Jones was born at Bran- 
don, Fond du Lac county, Wisconsin, 
December 5, 1864, and received his 
primary education in the schools of 
his native county. Then followed 
his college training at the University 
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of Michigan, 
where he majored 
in botany. From 
1890 to 1910 he 
was professor of 
botany in the 
University of 
Vermont and 
botanist of the 
Experiment Sta- 
tion. His work 
there was notable 
and useful. From 
1910 to 1930 he 
has been head of 
the department 
of plant pathol- 
ogy of the Uni- 
versity of Wis- 
consin, and he is 
still active in re- 
search work in 
that institution. 


Dr. Jones ed- 
ited “Phytopath- 
ology” for some 
years, and was 
author of bacteri- 
ological terms 
for Webster’s 
New _ Interna- 
tional Diction- 
ary. He has writ- 
ten many important bulletins and 
instructional and informative papers 
on the subjects in which he has 
specialized. Everywhere he is recog- 
nized as a modest, unassuming man of 
exactitude and accuracy, who never 
gets rattled and who has wonderful 
executive and organization abilities. 
On many occasions he has shown 
himself a wise judge and counsellor. 
At meetings where all around him 
men have been heatedly arguing a 
question pro and con, he has sat silent- 
ly weighing the evidence; then he has 
quietly risen, thrown the oil of com- 
mon sense on the troubled waters, and 
steered the tempest-tossed ship into 
the desired haven of peace and 
quietude. 





Dr. Lewis Ralph Jones 


Dr. Jones is, perhaps, best known 
for his enlightening work relative to 
the resistance of plants against dis- 
ease. He is still occupied with that 
problem, and will, no doubt, add more 
facts of great scientific interest and 
practical importance to those which 
have already brought him international 
recognition and fame. 


The Case of Sick Cabbage 


As the chief originator of a suc- 
cessful method of combating “yel- 
lows”—caused by the soil parasite 
Fusarium conglutinans—he has earn- 
ed the gratitude and applause of all 
who grow cabbage on a large scale for 
the great markets of the Central 
States. He has also made it possible 
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for growers to raise sound heads of 
cabbage for sauerkraut production. 
Were it not for Dr. Jones and his 
eminent professional associates and 
practical assistants, there would be to- 
day no great fields of cabbage in the 
famed growing areas of Racine coun- 
ty, Wisconsin. There, the dreaded 
scourge of “yellows” had laid waste 
hundreds of acres of promising cab- 
bage. Spraying failed. Fertilization 
and perfect cultivation did not stay 
the ravages. The business was doom- 
ed. Income ceased. Producers were 
at their wit’s end. Then the plant 
doctor was called to investigate and 
proved to be the great physician, for 
he prescribed a remedy for the dire 
destroyer and soon had the patient 
convalescing. Ever since, it has been 
possible to grow sound cabbage, even 
on yellows-contaminated land. The 
historic victory came about in this 
wise: 


Discovers Resistant Strains 


Dr. Jones and a. number of sorry 
and chagrinned practical growers were 
inspecting a twenty-acre Racine coun- 
ty field of cabbage, owned by W. J. 
Hansche. Scarcely a sound “head” 
could be seen. The plague had run 
riot through the crop, ruining the 
plants and blasting the hopes of the 
grower. Every phase of the subject 
was discussed; but no cure could be 
suggested. Then suddenly, the keen- 
eyed professor of plant pathology spied 
a lone, solitary plant that had sur- 
vived the fell fusarium malady. It 
had developed a splendid head, posses- 
sed of every desirable character and 
quality of its species. The astonished 
investigating committee examined the 
plant with puzzled speculation. To 
Dr. Jones it seemed the counterpart 
of a pig that had survived a devastat- 
ing outbreak of hog cholera. Then 


the happy thought struck him that, as 
some hogs are born immune to cholera 
and a recovered hog remains immune, 
so might this astonishingly robust and 
vigorous cabbage have possessed inher- 
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ent resistance of kindred type which 
enabled it to escape the disease. 

The resistant cabbage, roots and all, 
was removed, carefully stored, and 
the next spring planted, and allowed 
to “run to seed.” After a time it 
threw up a healthy stalk, branched 
out, flowered, and ripened seeds 
which were destined to prove the sal- 
vation of the cabbage industry. 


Those seeds were stored and in due 
course sown. The resultant plants 
were transplanted and zealously cared 
for until mature. The records showed 
that most of them possessed marked 
resistance against the yellows disease. 
Then followed several years of selec- 
tion and testing resistant cabbage, 
grown on yellows-infected soil, until 
several resistant strains were estab- 
lished. The original strain, from the 
head discovered by Dr. Jones in the 
Hansche field, was christened ‘Hol- 
lander No. 8” and proved superior to 
all others; therefore, it was officially 
made the “parent stock” of a new, 
yellows-resistant variety. 


A tremendous demand for this new 
seed forthwith sprang up, as its repu- 
tation spread. At first, the precious 
seed was distributed in tiny packets; 
but in 1917 over 300 pounds of it 
became available and instantly was 
bought by the grateful cabbage grow- 
ers of southern Wisconsin. The seed 
produced resistant cabbage wherever 
sown. 


Continues Disease-Resistant Work 


In order to meet the needs of the 
kraut industry, resistant strains also 
were selected by Dr. Jones from two 
of the leading commercial kraut vari- 
eties. These were named and dis- 
tributed as “Wisconsin Brunswick” 
and “Wisconsin All Seasons” and they 
have given perfect satisfaction in the 
field. Work on the disease-resistant 
strains of cabbage has, since then, 
been continued at the Wisconsin 
Agricultural Station in cooperation 
with the U. S. Department of Agri- 

(Turn to page 50) 








Before seeding, 1,000 Ibs. of superphosphate and 400 Ibs. of muriate of potash per acre were applied. 


Fertilizing Alfalfa 


By G. R. Cobb 


Salisbury, Maryland 


ONVINCED that “milk flows 
where alfalfa grows,” R. S. 
Brown, County Agent of Talbot 


county, Maryland, decided to incor- 
porate alfalfa growing in his program 
for more and better livestock as well 
as in his program for soil improvement. 
He believed that farmers would im- 


prove their own financial conditions 
as well as provide rich food for their 
cows by growing more alfalfa. 
Although alfalfa had been and was 
at that time being grown in the 
county, except in a very few cases, 
the fact remained that it was not a 
success. The purchase of good seed, 





This alfalfa received no fertilizer. 





Note difference in yield from that pictured above. 
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inoculation of seed, liming the land, 
etc., did not solve the problem, as the 
alfalfa stands still deteriorated rapidly 
and much too soon. 


Before stating the type and results 
of the demonstration conducted by 
Mr. Brown, it might be well just to 
sketch the method of starting alfalfa 
in Talbot county. The majority of 
farmers in this county grew at least 
a few acres of wheat and as a rule 
they seeded alfalfa in or on the wheat 
early in the spring, several months be- 
fore the wheat was harvested. After 
the removal of the wheat the alfalfa 
began to turn yellow, wilt rather 
badly, and sooner or later the plants 
died. Just why this should happen 
could not be readily determined, al- 
though it was felt that removing the 
shade cast by the wheat might be the 
primary cause. 


Decides to Fertilize 


In view of the fact that other sec- 
tions of the country were in the same 
boat, so to speak, and that several ex- 
periment stations had ascertained the 
fact that alfalfa needed comparatively 
large amounts of mineral fertilizers, 
Mr. Brown decided to try out the fer- 
tilizer analyses that had proven suc- 
cessful in New England and elsewhere. 


Accordingly he secured the coopera- 
tion of Clayton Legates, a farmer re- 
siding near Easton, Maryland. Mr. 
Legates is an up-to-date, intelligent 
farmer, and as he has a herd of dairy 
cattle, he was very much interested 
in the demonstration. He offered Mr. 
Brown the use of a five-acre field bor- 
dering on the main stone road, which 
had been seeded in wheat the previous 
October. One acre of this field was 
treated with fertilizer just before the 
alfalfa was sown, while the other four 
acres received no extra fertilizer. 


The fertilizer applied consisted of 
superphosphate and muriate of potash 
in the proportion of 1,000 pounds of 
superphosphate and 400 pounds of 
muriate of potash. This is in line 
with recommendations of some experi- 
ment stations which advise these 
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amounts before seeding to be followed 
by an application of 300 pounds of 
superphosphate and 100 pounds of 
muriate of potash after each cutting. 

This fertilizer was applied broad- 
cast on the wheat after the alfalfa was 
seeded; that is the fertilizer was ap- 
plied March 26, while the alfalfa was 
seeded on March 12 and the wheat 
was harvested in July. Without doubt 
just as good results would have been 
secured had the fertilizer been applied 
before seeding the alfalfa, but weather 
and soil conditions, in this instance, 
made it practical to seed the alfalfa 
first and then apply the fertilizer. 

One of the striking effects of the 
extra fertilizer was the weed situa- 
tion. On the untreated acres the 
weeds were from 18 inches to 24 
inches high, well-developed and vigor- 
ous, whereas on the treated acre they 
were hardly 4 to 6 inches high and 
much fewer in number. 

The first cutting was made on May 


28, and the following figures on the- 


yields of the two plots will describe 
the difference in weight due to the 
fertilizer. It should be stated that 
the winter had been very dry and that 
very little rain had fallen up to the 
time the alfalfa was cut, thus the effect 
of the extra fertilizer is more striking. 
Field Treatment Yield Per Acre 
No. 1 P-K 4,380.2 lbs. 

No. 2 Nothing 1,790.8 Ibs. 


Assuming that good alfalfa hay is 
worth $25 per ton, and even discard- 
ing the fact that the hay on the 
treated acre was much superior to the 
other, it can be readily seen that the 
first cutting more than paid for the 
extra fertilizer. Added to this differ- 
ence is the fact that the plants on the 
treated acre are much more vigorous, 
larger, with better root systems, and 
with chances of out-yielding the 
others for the next cuttings and out- 
lasting those untreated. 

In order to ascertain the most prac- 
tical amounts of these plant foods to 
use, further tests are being conducted 
where several varying amounts of this 
0-12-15 are being applied. 
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These Kentucky tobacco warehouse receipts tell the story that — 


Extra Potash Pays 
Extra Cash 


By E. E. Pittman 


Elizabethtown, Kentucky 


URING 1930 the average rain- 
fall in Kentucky was 27.86 
inches, and through the growing sea- 
son temperatures reached 100 degrees 
and above accompanied by hot winds 
that withered and burned crops, dried 
up water supplies, and caused great 
losses to farmers. Despite the mois- 
ture shortage which amounted to 
17.98 inches during the year, Ken- 
tucky tobacco did respond to fer- 
tilizers. 
The location of several tobacco fer- 
tilizer demonstrations on Kentucky 
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farms naturally involved a variety of 
soil types and fields, previous manage- 
ments of which were typical of those 
prevailing on many Kentucky farms. 
The grower’s farm is his laboratory 
and in this laboratory which is under 
his daily and hourly observation, the 
response of plants to different fer- 
tilizers can best be studied. 

The first effort was to locate a suffi- 
cient area of soil in a field where the 
soil was uniform and the manage- 
ment of the entire field had been the 


same for at least three years previous 
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to planting. 

In all cases, four fertilizer analyses 
were compared with a plot which got 
no fertilizer treatment: The four com- 
binations used were a 3-8-0, 3-8-6, 
3-8-12, and 3-8- 24. All these have 
the same nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
content; only the potash is varied. 
Hence, the differences in quality that 
the leaves showed on the different 
plots were due to the content of potash 
in the fertilizer used on the plots. 

Before these fertilizer analyses were 
sent to the farms, they had been care- 
fully tested, to make sure that they 
would all drill at the same rate. In 
all cases, the fertilizers were applied 
in the row before the plants were set. 

The plants grown on each plot 
were kept separate at harvesting time. 
When the tobacco was stripped, the 
leaves were graded and these grades 
were sold separately on the auction 
floors. Buyers who owe their jobs to 
the fact that in a moment’s time they 
can appraise the quality of tobacco 
were the ones who determined, by 
competitive bids, the quality and price 
paid for the leaf from the different 
plots. 


$43.68 Net Profit Due to Potash 


In- Washington county, Donovan 
Rogers transplanted his Burley tobacco 
on May 17. The field was a piece of 
sloping clay soil that had been grow- 
ing blue grass and clover for the last 
three years. Three hundred and fifty 
pounds of each analysis per acre were 
used. The tobacco was harvested on 
August 18. 

To be sure, the yields were small, 
but they showed that fertilizers were 
effective even in this dry year. Where 
the 3-8-0 had been used, the yield was 
380 pounds of cured leaf per acre; 
the plot that received the 3-8-6 pro- 
duced 400 pounds of cured leaf per 
acre; the yield was shoved up to 480 
pounds by the 3-8-12; while the 
3-8-24 boosted it to 540 pounds per 
acre. 

Though these were nice increases, 
the improvements in quality brought 
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about by the extra potash were even 
more striking. 

The net value per acre of the Bur- 
ley produced by the 3-8-0 plot was 
$72.60. The tobacco on the 3-8-6 
plot showed a net acre value of $85.55; 
the net acre value for the 3-8-12 
plot was $93.88; while the net value 
per acre on the 3-8-24 plot was 
$116.28. 


Other Similar Experiences 


Another demonstration on Burley 
tobacco was on the Ogden College 
Farm at Western Teachers’ College at 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. Charles 
Taylor kept these plots under. his 
close observation. The soil here is a 
level red clay. This particular field 
grew alfalfa in 1927, produced pota- 
toes in 1928, and in 1929 it was put 
into potatoes again, using 500 pounds 
of a 6-8-6 fertilizer. On the 1930 
tobacco crop, 400 pounds of each of 
the analyses mentioned were used. 

During harvesting, the tobacco 
from the 3-8-0 and the 3-8-6 plot 
were so badly mixed that it was im- 
possible to separate them, and so the 


yields were added and the average 


credited to a 3-8-3. 

The unfertilized area produced 
1,095 pounds of leaf tobacco per acre. 
A yield of 1,277 pounds per acre was 
credited to the 3-8-3 analysis, while 
the yield on the 3-8-12 plot shot up 
to 1,392 pounds or 115 pounds for 
the extra nine units of potash contain- 
ed in the 3-8-12. 

The net gain for fertilizer is what 
remains after the cost of the fer- 
tilizer has been subtracted from the 
value of the extra crop produced by it. 
The 3-8-3 combination produced a 
net gain for fertilizer of $13.56 per 
acre, but on the 3-8-12 plot there 
was a net gain for fertilizer of $37.87 
per acre of which $24.31 was directly 
due to the potash it contained. 

Both the demonstrations reported 
above are on Burley tobacco. Will 
dark tobacco with its longer grow- 
ing season, thicker leaf, and different 

(Turn to page 41) 





On the Road to 


Tomato Profits 


By F. C. Gaylord 


Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station 


HE Ten Ton Plus Tomato Club 
was formed in Indiana to demon- 
strate that well-grown plants set on 
thoroughly prepared fertile soil, liber- 
ally fertilized, and carefully cultured, 
would eliminate much of the guess- 
work and uncertainty of profitably 
growing tomatoes for the canning fac- 
tory. More than 3,000 members have 
joined the Club by following the 10 
essentials for successful crops, have 
doubled the yields. of non-club mem- 
bers in the same factory district, and 
demonstrated that it pays to use both 
head and hand when more profits are 
to be pocketed. 
In 1930 the Hoosier State, accord- 
ing to the Bureau of Agricultural 


Economics, produced 390,000 tons of 
red, ripe tomatoes, which were used 
in Indiana’s 203 canning factories. 
This tonnage was by far the largest 
produced in any State. 

Not only did Indiana lead in the 
production, but with 40 factories buy- 
ing 85,000 tons of tomatoes on the 
basis of U. S. grades for canning to- 
matoes, Indiana led in the movement 
to raise the standards of quality of 
tomatoes received as well as the prod- 
ucts manufactured from them. With 
60 factories contracting on a graded 
basis in 1931, tomato growers are as- 
sured a price for their tomatoes in line 
with the quality of the product de- 
livered. Canners are assured redder, 





This 10-acre field averaged $15 per ton and returned a gross income of $150 per acre, 
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riper tomatoes, and consumers are 
guaranteed a product free from green 
or rotten tomatoes; one that will have 
a zest and flavor that will make re- 
peat orders a certainty. 

Under the grading system farmers 
are being paid from $10 to $14 for 
No. 2’s and from $16 to $20 for 
No. 1’s, on the basis of licensed Fed- 
eral-State inspector’s grade. Under 
this grading system an extra effort is 
being made by farmers to increase 
both yields and quality so that they 
may secure the greatest returns from 
their crop. 

In the 1930 season in Indiana a 
little over 16 per cent of Ten Ton 
Club members reached the coveted 
goal of 10 tons plus per acre. H. G. 
Koors of Tipton county, Indiana, led 
the procession of 1,200 club members 
with a yield of 23.78 tons of red ripe 
tomatoes an acre, based on 5.06 meas- 
ured acres. Charles Lehman of Kos- 
ciusko county on 3.1 acres delivered 
21.26 tons per acre, while Gus Tebbe 
of Tipton county and Fred Roudebush 
of Hamilton county beat the 20-ton 
mark. These four growers for the 
first time in Hoosier tomato history 
secured the coveted gold medals. Al- 
most 200 farmers, with an average 
acreage of 5.65 per member, grew an 
average yield of 12.36 tons per acre 
in 1930. 


The Rules for Success 


All of the winners followed in gen- 
eral the same formula of success: (1) 
Selection of fertile, well-drained soil, 
ranging from sandy loams, clays, clay 
loams, to black loams. (2) Fall plow- 
ing or very early spring plowing fol- 
lowed by thorough preparation of the 
soil. (3) Liberal fertilization, win- 
ners using from 500 pounds up of 
complete fertilizers analyzing from 2 
to 4 per cent of nitrogen, 10 to 18 
per cent of phosphoric acid, and from 
6 to 15 per cent of potash, depending 
upon type of soil and previous treat- 
ment. (4) Setting of well-grown 
plants just as soon as soil warmed and 
danger of frost was past. (5) Fre- 
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quent shallow, level cultivation with 
complete destruction of all weeds. 
(6) And finally careful attention to 
picking only sound, red, ripe toma- 
toes that sold for the highest price 
per ton. 

A few concrete examples of can- 
ners and farmers who caught up with 
“Old Man Profit” will illustrate the 
advantages that come to those who, 
through educational effort, lead on the 
trail of increased yields and higher 
quality. Take for example a factory 
at Matthews, Indiana. In 1930 on 
their contract acreage of 946.9 acres 
their growers delivered 7,906.9 tons 
or an average of 8.36 tons an acre. 
These were bought on the basis of 
U. S. grades at an average price of 
$15.07 a ton as against a flat price 
previously paid of $14 per ton. Here 
the canner paid over $8,000 more to 
growers for extra quality. 

Find the Rules Essential 


At Whiteland all the contractors 
joined the Ten Ton Plus Club and se- 
cured an average of 11.82 tons per 
acre. At Tipton one of the factory 
reports shows yields of 11.82 tons for 
club members with an average of 9.4 
tons for non-club members. The 
Middletown factory club members 
averaged an even 10 tons as compared 
with 5.5 tons per acre for those who 
did not join the club. All of these 
factories and many others found that 
the rules for the Ten Ton Club were 
all essentials for high yields and in- 
creased profits. 

A few typical examples will illus- 
trate how farmers everywhere are se- 
curing these higher yields. Take 
Mark Reuch, with a.19.3-acre field of 
black soil that had been pasture but 
was fall plowed and thoroughly pre- 
pared, he fertilized with 235 pounds 
per acre of 0-12-12 broadcast and 100 
pounds of 3-15-12 in the row. The 
plants were set May 19 level shallow 
cultivated three times, and all weeds 
were kept out. Picking began on 
August 22, and the crop was finished 
on September 26. The yield on the 








This basket of tomatoes, just as they were received at the factory, 
averaged 90 per cent U. S. No. 1’s. 


almost 20-acre field averaged 11.76 
tons per acre, with an average price of 
$15.18 a ton on graded basis. 

Oz. Relfe had 23 acres, all black 
soil. This field was half clover sod 
and half corn stubble. The clover 
was turned under in September and 
the corn stubble in March. Three- 
hundred pounds of 2-12-6 were ap- 
plied broadcast and 130 pounds of 
3-15-12 in the row. At the end of 
the season Relfe had delivered 10 tons 
an acre, or 230 tons from the field at 
an average price of $15 per ton. 

E. J. Butterfield of Delaware county 
had fertile clay loam soil which the 
previous year had timothy and clover 
on it. Early plowing, thorough prep- 
aration of soil, and fertilizing in the 
row with 125 pounds per acre of 2- 
10-8 gave Butterfield an average of 
11.8 tons per acre on his 12.8-acre 
field which sold at an average price 
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of $16.03 a ton on the 
basis of U. S. grades. 

Payne and Gosset 
plowed in March a 
black loam soil, 40- 
year-old blue grass pas- 
ture of 3.6 acres. The 
soil was thoroughly 
prepared, then fertil- 
ized with 420 pounds 
per acre of an 0-12-12 
analysis. The yield was 
15.7 toms per acre 
which sold for $15.10 
per ton. Conrad Holtz- 
leiter from his 4.5-acre 
field, half black loam 
and half clay where 
clover had frozen out, 
by early April plowing, 
thorough preparation of 
soil, and fertilizing with 
500 pounds of 3-15-12, 
delivered 11 tons an 
acre which sold at an 
average price of $16 
per ton. 

A few glaring exam- 
ples of failure to meet 
the requirements of all 
the essentials show 
where profits go. One farmer in this 
same section had an 8.5 acres of 
good black soil, but he waited un- 
til May to plow. He fertilized with 
a half shot of 265 pounds of 2-12-6, 
and he planted on June 12, in soil 
that was dry and cloddy. He se- 
cured 2.3 tons an acre with a price 
of $14.80 a ton, or little more than 
one-fourth of the average yield of his 
neighboring growers. Then there was 
another so-called tomato grower in 
this territory. His soil was clay that 
had been used for a truck patch the 
previous year. He, too, plowed in 
May, fertilized with 300 pounds of 
2-12-6, and set in poorly prepared 
soil on June 1. These are just two 
examples of many where records show 
that liberal fertilization cannot over- 
come the barrier to high yields and 
profits laid down by late plowing, 
poor soil preparation and late planting. 








Potash, Potatoes, 
and Profit 


By K. J. Friant 


Extension Agronomist, West Virginia University 


OTASH for potatoes and profits 

has been the objective of some po- 
tato fertilizer demonstrations that 
have been conducted in 10 widely sep- 
arated counties in West Virginia the 
past two years. A little study of the 
yields obtained from the different 
treatments, to say nothing about the 
increased cooking quality, soon con- 
vinces one that the job has been well 
done. 

Twelve tenth-acre plots were laid 
out in each test. An equivalent of 
1,800 pounds of fertilizer per acre 
was applied broadcast on each plot. 
Plots 1 and 12 received an application 
of 4-10-0; plots 2 and 11 received 
4-10-12; plots 3 and 8 received 4-10- 
6; plots 4 and 7 received 0-10-6; 
plots § and 9 received no treatment; 
and plots 6 and 10 received 0-10-0. 

The accompanying table gives the 
average results of these demonstra- 
tions. By comparing any two treat- 
ments we see paying increases for the 


potash used. If we compare the aver- 
age production of No. 1 potatoes 
from the plots receiving 0-10-6 and 
0-10-0 fertilizer, we see an increase of 
1614 bushels in favor of the potash 
contained in the 0-10-6 fertilizer. 

By comparing the 4-10-6 treatment 
with the 4-10-0 treatment, we see an 
average gain of 20.7 bushels per acre 
of U. S. No. 1 potatoes for the 6 per 
cent of potash. We find that 4-10-12 
gave an additional 6.7 bushels increase 
over the 4-10-6. 

In the light of the results of these 
demonstrations, I believe we are safe 
in concluding that for West Virginia 
at least a complete fertilizer of a 1-2-2 
ratio is the most profitable potato fer- 
tilizer. 

One of the interesting things about 
the demonstrations is the results of 
the 1930 tests. According to the 
United States Weather Bureau, the 
rainfall for West Virginia was 17.5 

(Turn to page 41) 


RESULTS OF 1929-30 POTATO FERTILIZER DEMONSTRATIONS IN TEN 
WEST VIRGINIA COUNTIES 


Ave. 10 Tests 
1929 


Yield Total Yield Yield 


Av. 10 Tests 


Av. Tests 
1930 1929-1930 
Total Yield Yield Total Yield 


Treat- Bu. per A. Bu. _Bu. per A: Bu. Bu. per A. _— Bu. 

ment U.S.No.1 per A. U.S.No.1 per A. U.S.No.1 per A. 
4-10-0 172.5 229.9 118.2 152.0 145.3 190.9 
4-10-12 202.1 260.6 143.4 176.5 172.7 218.5 
4-10-6 192.0 251.0 140.1 169.7 166.0 210.3 
0-10-6 175.8 233.0 135.2 162.3 155.5 197.6 
Check 98.2 129.4 98.2 129.4 


0-10-0 160.1 222.5 117.8 146.6 139.0 184.5 
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Left: Denoir Baker likes 
to feed spring lambs soy- 
beans and corn on the 
farm of his father, Lind- 
ley Baker, at Cambridge 
City, Indiana. 


Below: These lambs on 
the range in Montana 
know nothing about soy- 
beans and corn, but 


seem to be thriving, 
nevertheless. 


By Ewing Galloway, New York 





Right: An April moon 
has its difficulties, for 
April showers have no 
respect for the clock. 


Below: When all the 
ice leaves the streams 
and the dogwood blos- 
soms appear, we may 
know that spring is 
here in earnest. 











Above: (Left to right) B. C. Powell, Little Rock, Ark., Lewis T. Tune of St. Louis, and Major General 
B. Frank Cheatham, Washington, D. C., hold the pursestrings of Uncle Sam’s Farm Relief Fund. 


Below: A convenient method of inoculating soybeans. 








Above: Albert Faker, 14-year-old, 4-H club boy of Chalmers, Indiana, is the State’s Junior Corn King. 


His acre, fertilized with 130 Ibs. of 0-14-6, yielded 100.46 bushels. Below: Food and protection, the 
essentials of a happy babyhood. 












































Left: In Holland, this 
device simplifies flower 
auctions. The numbers 
flash on the dial, the 
highest prices appearing 
first, and continue to 
range downward until a 
bid is made, The sys- 
tem lends speed to the 
sale, which is quite nec- 
essary in the case of 
these flowers cut in the 
morning to be taken by 
plane over Europe in the 
afternoon, 


Below: One of the great- 
est wheat storehouses in 
the world is this giant 
elevator recently erected 
by the Galveston Wharf 
Company in Galveston, 
Texas, at an approximate 
cost of $3,000,000. The 
supports of the colossal 
structure will support 
600,000,000 pounds when 
the elevator is filled to 
capacity, 350,000,000 
pounds of this weight 
being grain. 
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The Editors Talk 


anscesees” 


Uniform Fertilizer More uniform reporting by the dif- 


ferent States of fertilizer tonnage is 
Reports badly needed. At present such records 

are far from uniform. The result is 
that in spite of all the figures available, no one can today say exactly how 
much nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash is used in American agriculture. 
There are various guesses—more or less accurate—but no figures that could 
not be challenged by someone. 

In some States such records are excellent and show trends and changes in 
the consumption of actual plant food that can be accurately observed, which 
is important. The farmers spend several millions annually for fertilizers. They 
are changing their fertilizer practices in some crop areas faster than in others. 
To enable the best service to be rendered by the fertilizer industry to the 
farmer, not only should the results of fertilizer experiments be known, but 
also to what extent the farmers in different crop sections are changing their 
fertilizer practices. Are they conforming to the advice on fertilizers being 
poured out or are they following another course that has been found to be best 
from their own experience? It is probable that the farmers as a whole are 
responding to both impulses. 

If someone wants to do a useful piece of work it is to set up a model of 
the best system of reporting the total fertilizer tonnage in terms of plant 
food, then gradually persuade States to conform to it as much as is practical 
and to the extent that their individual conditions will permit; the important 
requirement being that the actual tonnage of plant food used in each State 
can be accurately determined. 


Wh Less Who would think offhand that revolutions in China 

y 7 and the fall in value of silver in that country would 

adversely affect the humble one-mule cotton planter in 

Cotton? the South? Yet this is the case, for the business and 

industry of the world is fast becoming an economic unit. This is vividly 

brought out in the chairman’s speech at the general meeting of the Westmins- 
ter Bank, Ltd., London, on January 28. 

He pointed out that the cotton industry in England, an important cus- 
tomer of the South, is in very bad shape, to which various causes are con- 
tributing, among them China. This country is an important outlet for English 
cotton goods. “The recurrence of civil wars and the falls in value of silver 
have reduced trade with that country to a state of stagnation.” 

The cotton industry in England was also “seriously and adversely affected 
by the increase in Indian import duties followed by the boycott of foreign 
cotton goods, which immediately brought about a great curtailment of Lan- 
cashire trade in its most important market.” 
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As a result of these and other causes, the year 1930 in the English cotton 
trade must be described “as the worst experience by this industry during the 
long depression which has persisted since 1920. Business generally was at very 
unsatisfactory prices and the year witnessed the closing down of numerous 
spinning mills and weaving sheds.” 

And so because there is civil war in China and because the import duties 
in India have increased, the cotton industry in England buys less cotton from 
the South; the price of cotton goes down from 14.8 cents a pound in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, to 9.1 cents a pound in February, 1931. The cotton planter has 
less money. He buys less fertilizer and as a result of it all the fertilizer trade 
is not doing so well. 

But in spite of all this interdependence of world-wide conditions which no 
single government, much less a single company or individual, can alter, we 
too often think we can beat the situation and so go on producing and importing 
and hoping, and finally in despair we take a loss. 

Some day we shall learn that a very large part of success in any industry 
is adjustment to external and internal conditions; that it pays to adjust our 
business in relation to external conditions over which we have no control; it 
pays to face the facts as far in advance as possible, even though they are hard, 
and make adjustments accordingly. The other internal class of adjustments 
over which we have complete control, chiefly in the field of production, keep- 
ing down expenses, and making every dollar pay, are equally important. 

When we learn to critically and honestly face facts, we shall have set the 
foundation for individual and industrial prosperity, but there’s no government 
in the world that can make us do it. It it up to ourselves. 





° The Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, 

The Economic Canada, through its Agricultural Economics 

Annalist Branch, has recently commenced publication 

in both English and French of “The Economic 

Annalist.” This is a monthly publication which started in January, 1931, 
as A Review of Agricultural Business. 

As pointed out in the message in the first issue written by the Honorable 
Robert Weir, the purpose of “The Economic Annalist” will be to “summarize 
the research work of the Agricultural Economics Branch and other institu- 
tions, federal and provincial, working in this particular field. Notes and in- 
formation of a timely nature concerning the activities of farmers’ organiza- 
tions will be brought together and summarized.” 

Another note on the purpose, written in the second issue by J. H. Grisdale, 
Deputy Minister of Agriculture, points out that “the men in the Branch are 
expected to do the work of investigation, analysis, and elucidation.” ‘The paper 
is intended to serve as one of the mediums through which facts and recom- 
mendations may reach the public. 

It is very encouraging that the essential economic character of agriculture 
is being recognized. A basis of fact is badly needed if a sound and true solu- 
tion to the many problems confronting agriculture is to be determined. But 
economic facts in themselves are apt to be dry and uninteresting. Also, they 
do not always contribute to that steady flow of manufactured optimism that 
so many people like to hear. Elucidation in the economics field is, therefore, 
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at times doubly difficult, but it is encouraging that another government de- 
partment has started out hopefully on this thorny path. 

The first two issues of the “Annalist” are very bright and readable. They 
contain research articles as well as current information. We wish the publica- 


tion every success. 





Fertilizer The value of field experiments with fertilizer is 
2 a subject of current discussion. Some workers be- 
Experiments lieve in such forms of experiments and some do not. 
At least one important value of such experimental 
work under practical conditions is to determine the changing fertilizer require- 
ments of soils under constant usage. This point is illustrated by F. C. Bauer 
in material on the response of Illinois soils to systems of soil treatment recently 
published in a bulletin of the Agricultural Experiment Station of Illinois. 

This comprehensive and detailed report of different systems of maintaining 
soil fertility on the major soil types of the State clearly shows the changing 
fertility needs of successive rotations on the same soil. As the author points 
out, “The continued cropping of soil, by reducing its productiveness, evidently 
increases its need for more comprehensive systems of soil treatment; not only 
do more plant-food elements need to be supplied, but they need to be supplied 
in different quantities. These are facts that every farmer who desires to make the 
best use of his lands should recognize. 

“A study by rotation periods of the systems of soil treatment that have 
given the highest net returns reveals the fact that the most effective system for 
any particular field may change from time to time. A system of soil treatment 
that produces the best results during one rotation period may not be the best 
system during a succeeding period.” 

An interesting table in the bulletin for a number of rotation periods illus- 
trates in detail the basis of these remarks which emphasize the necessity for con- 
stant experimental work over long periods if the soil fertility is to be maintained 
at its highest level and crops produced at the lowest cost per unit. 





sf; ° Among the measures advocated to 
Land!Classification help the farmer out of the present de- 
pression is the policy of an intelligent and comprehensive system of land classi- 
fication. This policy was discussed by Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of the 
Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the U. S. Department of Agriculture, at the 
meeting of the Association of Southern Agricultural Workers held in Atlanta 
on February 5. 

As Dr. Knight pointed out, “It is the hazard of uncertain production on 
the marginal and submarginal lands that make farming quite generally a gamble 
today.” Of the 500,000,000 acres listed as agricultural land in the United 
States, he said approximately 100,000,000 acres are marginal and submarginal 
lands which damage the entire agricultural structure of the Nation by creating 
crop surpluses in good seasons and cause such hardships and distress in times of 
drought as at present require widespread meaures of relief. 

Dr. Knight indicated that sufficient information is now at hand in the pub- 
lished reports of the Soil Surveys to make land classification of this kind pos- 
sible for most of the Southern states. 
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“There is,” he said, “Good reason to believe that with the practical appli- 
cation of the scientific knowledge we now possess we can make the other 
400,000,000 acres produce almost at will to meet the needs of our expanding 
population for some time to come.” 

However the speaker emphasized the necessity for conserving soil fertility 
needed for our future food supply. “The time will eventually come when we 
shall need every available acre and we must not allow present economic con- 
siderations, private interests, or political differences to cloud the issue.” 

Regarding methods of utilizing areas of unproductive land which should 
be removed from cultivation, Dr. Knight said: ‘There are certain lands best 
adapted to pasture crops, and certain lands best suited to timber, while tur- 
pentine farming wherever practical in the Southern States may be advocated 
as part of the general agricultural program which would take the poorer and 
rougher lands out of cultivation.” 

Comparing our wastefulness in land to our ruthless destruction of timber 
and mineral resources, Dr. Knight said it would be an easy course to continue 
our present negligence and allow erosion and other destroying agencies to re- 
duce our arable acreage until a balance is reached between production and con- 
sumption. 

To accept such a policy, aimed directly at soil destruction of a State or 
Nation in order to meet any present emergency, he said, would cause future 
generations to rightly condemn us as freebooters and robbers, destroyers of that 
which we could not use, spreading desolation which would make the savage 
destruction wrought by Genghis Khan and his hordes pale into insignificance, 
for new and virile nations rose on the ashes of their destruction, whereas we 
would be destroying the substance itself upon which nations are builded. 


. From all accounts, markets are beginning to recognize 
Quality quality of cotton and pay for it. 
Cotton A most striking statement has appeared in a Berlin 


newspaper recently to the effect: “Is America losing her 
supremacy as the World’s premier cotton market?” This question is pro- 
pounded by the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung which alleges that there is a 
tendency among cotton-consuming countries, including Germany, and even some 
American manufacturers, to prefer non-American cotton. This dispatch to the 
New York Times points out that four-fifths of German cotton imports came 
from America two years ago. Last year it was less than two-thirds. This 
year the amount is still further declining, whereas imports for Egypt had in- 
creased to 74,012 bales against 42,114. This means an increase of 76 per 
cent in Egypt’s favor. Imports of cotton from India increased 4 per cent. 
Imports from other countries increased by 25 per cent in the same period. 

The reason for this is attributed to the need for a finer quality cotton for 
finer and softer fabrics. This has been accomplished at the cost of coarser 
American cotton. 

It would appear that the quality of cotton is becoming an increasingly 
practical matter. Therefore, any work in breeding and fertilizing cotton that 
tends to improve quality will be of primary importance during the coming 
decade, especially if cotton prices continue low and the World’s cotton produc- 
tion continues at a fairly high level, in comparison to the needs of the 
World’s market for cotton goods. 
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A group of West Virginia farmers looking over one of the 1930 potato fertilizer demonstrations. 


Potash, Potatoes, and Profit 


(From page 30) 


inches less than normal during 1930. 
This amounts to approximately 1,900 
tons of water per acre less than ordi- 
narily falls. Yet in spite of this tre- 
mendous shortage of water, the aver- 
age of the 10 tests shows that 1,800 
pounds of 4-10-12 fertilizer per acre 
produced a yield of 45.2 bushels more 
of U. S. No. 1 potatoes than the aver- 
age of the plots receiving no fer- 
tilizer. 


This is quite contrary to the com- 
mon notion that heavy applications of 
fertilizer will burn crops especially in 
dry weather. It should prove con- 
clusively to these “doubting Thom- 
ases” that heavy applications of well- 
balanced fertilizers, when properly ap- 
plied and thoroughly worked into the 
soil, do not burn crops even in dry 
weather. 


Extra Potash Pays Extra Cash 


(From page 26) 


demands, show the same increase for 
additional potash? 

In Graves county, John Jenkins 
planted his dark tobacco on a clay 
soil which had grown tobacco the 
year before. But before replowing, 
Jenkins had spread six tons of manure 


on each acre. He used 250 pounds 
of the several tobacco analyses per 
acre. 

Where the 3-8-0 was used, 1,320 
pounds of dark tobacco were harvest- 
ed; the 3-8-6 put the yield up to 
1,340 pounds; while the 3-8-24 
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boosted it to 1,380 pounds per acre. 
These increases were fairly outstand- 
ing. 

However, the most significant dif- 
ferences were in the average net prices 
which the leaf from the various plots 
brought. Quite true, all prices were 
low, but they were net after all sell- 
ing costs had been subtracted and were 
in line with the selling prices of to- 
bacco in this community this year. 

The average net price paid for the 
tobacco from the 3-8-0 plot per hun- 
dred pounds was $5.06; an average of 
$5.62 was secured for all the leaf 
grown on the 3-8-6 plot; while $6.74 
was the average paid for each hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco produced on 
the 3-8-12 plot. The high average 
of $7.38 was secured from the plot 
which had the 3-8-24 applied to it. 

Kentucky farmers have asked: 
“Would it pay to use additional pot- 
ash in the form of sulphate of potash 
sowed broadcast before plowing, or 
just before putting out the plants?” 

G. T. Underwood in Christian 
county used 150 pounds of 12-24-12 
in the row on all his tobacco. On one 
plot, in addition, he sowed 300 
pounds per acre of sulphate of potash 
broadcast before breaking the ground 
and on another equal area, 300 pounds 
per acre broadcast while the plowed 
soil was being fitted. 

There was no appreciable increase in 
the yield, but from the auction floor 
sale bills, we saw a remarkable in- 
crease in quality due to the potash 
broadcast. ‘The average price paid 
for all leaf produced on the plot to 
which the 300 pounds of sulphate of 
potash were applied before breaking 
was $18.75. Where the same amount 
was applied and worked into the 
plowed ground, all the leaf produced 
brought an average of $19.25. Com- 
pare this with $15.98, the average 
price received for the plot which got 
only the 12-24-12. 

John Walters, one of the very ex- 
tensive and very scientific growers of 
Hardin county, had the same kind of 
demonstration except that he used 300 
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pounds of 6-8-6 on all rows with the 
300 pounds of sulphate of potash 
broadcast on one plot before breaking 
and on the other after breaking. 

Five representative sticks of to- 
bacco were taken from each plot. 
These were stripped separately and 
carefully graded. From each of the 
two lots from plots which received 
additional potash, 11 hands of high 
quality tobacco were secured with 4 
hands of “tips.” From the plot which 
received only the 6-8-6, Walters got 7 
hands of high quality and eight of 
inferior grade. This is a big differ- 
ence because this man has a stripping 
table so arranged that every sign of 
either good or poor quality can be de- 
tected and thus the leaves are placed 
unerringly in their proper grade. 

These demonstrations seem to indi- 
cate that it would pay Kentucky to- 
bacco growers to use more potash in 
their tobacco fertilizers because of its 
capacity to increase the yield and im- 
prove the quality of the leaf. Con- 
trary to a current notion, extra potash 
did not burn the crop, even in this 
dry year. 





IOWA FARM INCOME RANKS 
SECOND AMONG STATES 


The cash income from farm prod- 
ucts in Iowa averaged $639,828,000 
for the five years, 1924 to 1928, a 
cash income that gives Iowa second 
highest rank among the 48 States, be- 
ing exceeded only by Texas, accord- 
ing to the Iowa Industrial Survey re- 
port, authorized by the forty-third 
general assembly of the State. 

The 1,700 page report presents sta- 
tistics obtained after a lengthy sur- 
vey of agricultural and manufactured 
products, raw materials, transporta- 
tion and banking facilities and other 
subjects relative to Iowa, her people 
and her industries. It was learned 
that “Iowa ranks first in production 
of more different types of agricultural 
products than any other State in the 
Union.” — Marketing Activities, 
March 4, 1931. 








Foreign and Inter- 


national Agriculture 





Farming in Labrador 
By F. C. Sears 


Head, Department of Pomology, Massachusetts Agricultural College 


HILE the United States and 

some other countries are strug- 
gling with the problem of various 
agricultural surpluses, up in Labrador 
the problem is an agricultural deficit, 
in fact agricul- 
turally there isn’t 
much but deficit. 
And this scarcity 
of fruits and 
vegetables led Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell 
who has been 
working among 
the people of that 
coast for the past 
40 years to ask 
the writer to 
make a survey of 
the coast and see 
what the possi- 
bilities were for 


increasing the 
output of these 
crops. 


Accordingly in 
1928 I made my 
first trip North 
and have been 
there each summer since then for 
about two months. And while things 
move slowly in that country, owing to 
the short summer season and the con- 
servatism of the people, yet we al- 
ready have some right interesting re- 
sults from our work. 

Our chief problem is to secure suf- 





The writer showing Sir Wilfred Grenfell the 
cabbage crop at St. Anthony. 
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ficient areas on which to grow crops. 
One who has never visited that coast 
can have little idea of the absolute lack 
of anything but rocks in most places. 
A few sections, such as Northwest 
River, have fair- 
ly good stretches 
of light sandy 
soil which when 
cleared make 
good gardens; but 
for the most part 
clearing the land 
of rocks is a real 
problem. 

Next to this is 
the problem of 
drainage, for 
most of their 
soils are rather 
heavy, and the 
rains are fre- 
quently torren- 
tial, so that get- 
ting rid of sur- 
plus water is a 
serious matter. 

e usual method 
of dealing with 
this problem has been to make the 
gardens up into rather narrow beds 
with fairly deep ditches between, and 
the results have been reasonably satis- 
factory. 

Then we were at first wholly in the 
dark as to the fertilizer needs of Labra- 
dor soils and have just barely begun to 
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throw some light on this question. 
We early discovered that nearly all 
soils are sour and most of them very 
sour, so that lime must be used if sat- 
isfactory crops of certain vegetables 
are to be secured. And so far as our 
experiments have gone (which it must 
be admitted is not very far as yet) 
we have not secured much response 
from nitrogen. I am expecting, how- 
ever, when we get this phase of the 
work started at Northwest River 
where the soils are light and sandy, 
that we will find a nitrogen shortage. 
In contrast to this there is a very dis- 
tinct shortage of phosphorus at St. 
Anthony, where most of our fertilizer 
experiments to date have been carried 
on. In all cases there has been a 
marked response here to applications 
of superphosphate. As to potash re- 
quirements we have no evidence as 
yet, for up to date we have not been 
able to get any potash experiments 
started, but we are expecting to do so 
this coming season at least in one or 
two localities. 

Our major problem this past season, 
which bids fair to stay with us for 
some time, was the question of pests. 
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This is a trouble which I had not ex- 
pected to encounter up there, at least 
not in so serious a form, but it was a 
real trouble in 1930. The cabbage 
root maggot was rampant and ap- 
peared all along the coast in every 
little isolated village where cabbages 
were grown. One can hardly imagine 
how it could possibly have become dis- 
seminated so widely, but it certainly 
was there, in many cases absolutely 
wiping out the cabbage crop. And 
since this is one of their major crops 
the loss was felt keenly. Club root of 
cabbages and turnips is also very gen- 
eral and destructive. And in some 
sections, notably at St. Anthony in 
northern Newfoundland and at North- 
west River, Labrador, which is 200 
miles inland up Hamilton Inlet and 
Lake Melville, the greasy cut-worm 
was very destructive. 

On the other hand there are some 
distinctly hopeful factors in the situ- 
ation, the most important being the 
speed with which vegetables grow. In 
fact it is difficult for one to realize 
just how rapidly plants do grow and 
mature up there unless one has seen it 

(Turn to page 47) 





A view of one of the gardens at Northwest River, Labrador. 
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This section contains a short review of some of the most practical and important bulletins, and lists all 
recent publications of the United States Department of Agriculture and the State Experiment Stations 


relating to Soils, Fertilizers, Economics, Crops, Crop Diseases, and Insects. 


A file of this department of 


BETTER CROPS WITH PLANT FOOD would provide a complete index covering all publications from 
these sources on the particular subjects named. 


Fertilizers 


“Inspection of Agricultural Lime Products,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Amherst, Mass., Bul. 57, Dec., 
1930, H. D. Haskins and H. R. DeRose. 


“Report of Analyses, Commercial Fertilizers 
and Fertilizer Materials,” State Dept. of Agr., 
Jackson, Miss. 

“Analyses of Commercial Fertilizers, Fer- 
tilizer Supplies, and Home Mixtures for 1930,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., New Brunswick, N. J., Bul. 
$14, Nov., 1930, Charles S. Cathcart. 


“The Amount of Manure Necessary for 
Vegetable Growing II,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Kings- 
ton, R. I., Bul. 225, Nov., 1930, F. K. Cran- 
dall and T. E. Odland. 


“Results of Fertilizer Experiments on Nor- 
folk Fine Sandy Loam and on Norfolk Sandy 
Loam,” U. S. D. A., Washington, D. C., Tech. 
Bul. 225, Feb., 1931, J. J. Skinner. 


Soils 


An effective and practical correla- 
tion of experimental data and soil sur- 
vey work is shown:in Cornell Bulletin 
514, “Soil and Field-Crop Manage- 
ment for Chenango County, New 
York,” by A. F. Gustafson, H. O. 
Buckman, and H. P. Cooper. It is 
frequently somewhat of a problem to 
make available for use by the farmer, 
county agent, and extension worker 
much valuable information gathered 
by experiments and the soil survey. 
Too often the older type of soil sur- 
vey was put out with too limited an 
interpretation to achieve the greatest 
good from the work. This bulletin 
effectively solves a large part of the 
problem. The individual soils of the 
county are considered from the view- 
point of their origin, agricultural im- 
portance, utilization, adaptation, and 
management. A discussion of the 
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general principles of soil fertility as 
related to Chenango county condi- 
tions follows, manure, lime, and fer- 
tilizers being taken up. Then various 
crop rotations adapted to the section 
and their fertilization are given, and 
finally detailed information on the 
growing and fertilization of specific 
crops. Such a comprehensive and 
practical publication is of inestimable 
help and value to all interested in the 
agriculture of the area and vicinity 
for which written. 

“Organic Compounds Associated With Base 
Exchange Reactions in Soils,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 


Tucson, Ariz., Tech. Bul. 31, Jan. 15, 1931, 
W. T. McGeorge. 


"A Soil Management Program for Carring- 
ton Loam,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Ames, lowa, Bul. 
276, Jan., 1931, W. H. Stevenson and P. E. 
Brown. 


“Chemical Composition of the Soils of Mc- 
Henry County,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Fargo, N. D., 
Bul. 240, Nov., 1930, T. H. Hopper and H. 
L. Walster. 


Crops 


A welcome addition to the pasture 
literature is found in Extension Circu- 
lar No. 28, “Emergency Pasture,” re- 
cently issued by the University of 
Delaware. G. L. Schuster, agron- 
omist and author of the circular, in 
his introduction not only calls atten- 
tion to the importance of emergency 
pasture in drought-stricken areas, but 
gives information on bringing back 
permanent pastures. He quotes sta- 
tistics from the New York College of 
Agriculture which show that a cow 
may be fed on pasture for 9.7 cents 
per day and that when barn fed her 
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feed costs 38 cents per day. With 
regard to the use of fertilizer in 
bringing back permanent pastures, 
Professor Schuster says that commer- 
cial fertilizer will hasten the growth 
of pasture more in the early spring 
than will manure and is to be recom- 
mended except in cases where the soil 
is low in organic matter. He recom- 
mends taking about 1/3 of an acre 
per animal and fertilizing it with 50 
Ibs. of nitrogen, 50 Ibs. of phosphoric 
acid, and 50 Ibs. of potash per acre 
or any mixed fertilizer having about 
equal parts of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash and applied at the 
rate of 500 to 600 pounds per acre. 
This fertilizer should be applied about 
6 weeks before the first grazing date. 


“Lettuce Irrigation Studies,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Tucson, Ariz., Bul. 133, Nov. 15, 1930, H. C. 
Schwalen and M. F. Wharton. 

Field Experiments with Cotton,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Tucson, Ariz., Bul. 135, Dec. 15, 1930, 
R. S. Hawkins. 

Fifteen Years Field Crop Work Prescott 
Dry-Farm 1912-1927,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Tuc- 
son, Ariz., Bul. 136, Jan. 1, 1931, S. P. Clark. 

“Essentials of Irrigation and Cultivation of 
Orchards,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Berkeley, Cal., Cir. 
50, Dec., 1930, F. J. Veibmeyer and A. H. 
Hendrickson. 

"Apricot Growing in California,’ Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Berkeley, Calif., Cir. 51, Dec., 1930, A. 
H. Hendrickson. 

"American Potato Journal.” The Potato As- 
sociation of America, East Lansing, Mich., Vol. 
VIII, No. 3, March, 1931. 

"An Agricultural Policy and Program for 
New Jersey,” Agr. Exp. Sta., New Bruns- 
wick, N. ]., Cir. 225, Nov., 1930, Herbert J. 
Baker. 

"Fifty-Third Annual Report for the Fiscal 
Year Ending June 30, 1930,” Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Raleigh, N. C. 

“Best Methods of Growing Early Vegetable 
Plants,” Ext. Ser., Raleigh, N. C., Ext. Cir. 
182, Jan., 1931, E. B. Morrow and Glenn O. 
Randall. 

Research Leads to Farm Progress,” Report 
of Oklahoma A. & M. College 1926-1930, 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla., C. P. Black- 
well, 

"Biometrical Analysis of Upland Cotton 
Grown at Stillwater, Oklahoma,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Stillwater, Okla., Bul. 187, June, 1929, 
Fred Griffee, L. L. Ligon, and L. H. Brannon. 


“The Bimonthly Bulletin,’ Agr. Exp. Sta., 
Wooster, Ohio, No. 149, Mar.-Apr., 1931. 
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“Department of Agriculture and Immigra- 
tion,” Richmond, Va., Bul. 279, Mar., 1931. 

Potato Growing in the Irrigated Districts 
of Washington,” Agr. Exp. Sta., Pullman, 
Wash., Bul. 246, Jan., 1931, Harry J. Jensen 
and O. M. Morris. 

"Sixteenth Annual Report,” Ext. Ser., Pull- 
man, Wash., Bul. 154, Dec., 1930. 

"Growing Greenhouse Tomatoes,” Agr. Exp. 
Sta., Madison, Wis., Bul. 418, Jan., 1931, E. F. 
Burk and R. H. Roberts. 


"Forces Building Farm Life,’ Wis. Col. of 
Agr., Madison, Wis., Cir. 242, Feb., 1931, K. 
L. Hatch. 

“The Germination of Tobacco Seed,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Madison, Wis., Res. Bul. 104, Dec., 
1930, James Johnson, H. F. Murwin, and W. 
B. Ogden. 


Economics 


The problem of providing credit for 
financing the 1931 farm crop is of 
greater importance than usual because 
of the sharp decline in farm prices 
during the past year. Especially 
timely, therefore, is the discussion of 
agricultural credit corporations which 
is presented in Bulletin No. 259 of 
the University of Arkansas Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station. This bul- 
letin, entitled “Organization and 
Management of Agricultural Credit 
Corporations in Arkansas,” covers the 
development, problems, and success 
of these credit institutions in the 
State. Mr. B. M. Gile, the author, 
points out possible methods of provid- 
ing for more extensive use of these 
credit facilities. 


“The 1931 Agricultural Outlook for Cali- 
fornia,” Agr. Ext. Ser., Berkeley, Calif., Cir. 
52, Feb., 1931, H. R. Wellman, E. W. Brann, 
S. W. Shear, and E. C. Voorhies. 

‘An Economic Analysis of Production 
Problems on the Flathead Irrigation Project,” 
Agr. Exp. Sta., Bozeman, Mont., Bul. 237, 
Dec., 1930, Sherman E. Johnson. 

“Current Farm Economics-Oklahoma,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Stillwater, Okla., Series 49, Vol. 4, 
No. 1, Feb., 1931. 

“A Cooperative Marketing Manual,” Agr. 
Exp. Sta., Raleigh, N. C., Bul. 276, Dec., 
1930, Joseph G. Knapp. 


Boy: “Do you know, dad, that in 
some parts of Africa a man doesn’t 
know his wife until he marries her?” 


Dad: “Why single out Africa?” 
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It is hoped that Black Face Highland sheep will thrive in Labrador. Here are some of the flock at 


St. Anthony. 


Farming in Labrador 
(From page 44) 


happen. Here is an instance which an 
old trapper at St. Mary’s River re- 
ported to me. He had planted his po- 
tatoes on July 28, which is mighty 
late even for Labrador, and gone away 
inland on a hunting trip. One might 
have expected that his crop would be 
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Note the beds with ditches between for drainage in these gardens at St. Anthony. 


like the amateur enthusiast’s who re- 
ported that his potatoes had done won- 
derfully well that season—he had 
“some the size of hen’s eggs, a lot as 
big as marbles, and of course quite a 
lot of little ones.” But the old trap- 
per came back from his trip the first 
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week in October, and feeling hungry 
for some potatoes, went out and dug 
into the side of a few hills and brought 
in three potatoes, and one of them 
was all he could eat. 

Of course the length of summer 
days is principally responsible for this 
rapidity of growth. During July and 
August there is little except day. It is 
still fairly light at 11:00 p. m. and 
morning begins to break about 1:30 
a.m. And on a good sunny day the 
temperatures at such inland settle- 
ments as Northwest River are fairly 
high, from 70 deg. to 80 deg. F. in the 
shade being common. 

This past season we tried out north- 
ern-grown vegetable seeds from North 
Dakota, and Maine certified potatoes 
with good results. And at St. An- 
thony, with good seed, good fertilizers, 
and good drainage, we raised a ton and 
three-quarters of cabbage, where the 
year previous we had only 1,500 lbs. 

Another agricultural venture on 
which we are working, but have made 
comparatively little progress as yet, is 
the livestock question. Of course 
livestock can never be as generally dis- 


CANADIAN FARMERS EAGER 
TO LEARN 


Montreal. — General desire among 
farmers to learn better and improved 
methods of farming is very evident. 
During 1930 and the first month of 
1931 six lecture and demonstration 
trains were run over lines of the Cana- 
dian National Railways in different 
parts of the Dominion, and were at- 
tended by 45,700 farmers. The trains 
were operated in cooperation with 
Federal and Provincial Departments of 
Agriculture and other institutions in- 
terested in the promotion of better 
farming. A poultry and dairy demon- 
stration train operated during the first 
part of 1930 in the Province of Sas- 
katchewan, made 48 stops, and had a 
total attendance of 3,900. In British 
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tributed as gardens, for livestock 
maintenance requires more capital and 
much more attention. But with the 
imperative need for milk, it would 
seem that we ought to make every ef- 
fort to locate cows and milk goats 
wherever possible, and we are plan- 
ning to do so. Goats seem especially 
promising since they require little 
room and feed, and some of the best 
breeds yield a surprising amount of 
milk. 

In 1930, in response to a request 
from St. Anthony for a hardier breed 
of sheep than the Shropshires (the 
ewes of which breed had often proved 
barren) we sent up some Black Face 
Highlands which we hope may meet 
the requirements. 

Three years’ work leads me quite 
definitely to the conclusion that while 
the outside world is still safe and al- 
ways will be, so far as any competi- 
tion from Labrador agriculture is con- 
cerned, yet I believe that some day 
we shall see a reasonable supply of 
fresh vegetables for those people and 
a corresponding improvement in their 


health. 


Columbia an agricultural demonstra- 
tion train toured the province making 
23 stops with an attendance of 2,100. 
In Manitoba, in connection with the 
policy of placing sheep on farms, a 
sheep demonstration train was op- 
erated, with 29 stops and an attend- 
ance of 1,700. 


In Ontario a soil and crops’ demon- 
stration train made 55 stops and had 
an attendance of over 20,000. In Que- 
bec, the soil improvement train op- 
erated by the National Railways and 
the Quebec Department of Agricul- 
ture made 36 stops and served 11,200 
farmers, and more than 5,000 soil tests 
were made. During January of this 
year another demonstration train was 
operated in Saskatchewan, with 42 
stops, and a total attendance of 6,800. 
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More Potash—More Sweets 


(From page 7) 


as compared with 576 lbs. used by the 
low-yield group. In the case of the 
20 highest yields, an average of 8 per 
cent of potash was used in the fer- 
tilizer while 5 per cent was the average 
used in making the 20 lowest yields. 

So many variable factors were in- 
volved in the growing of these sweet 
potatoes, that the reliability of the 
figures may be questioned; however, 
they do indicate general trends and 
are worth consideration from that 
standpoint. 

At the South Carolina State Fair 
last fall a sweet potato exhibition was 
staged, the exhibitors being growers 
who had been in the contest. Ninety- 
seven growers furnished a bushel of 
sweet potatoes each, thus making up 


probably the largest exhibition of this 
product ever put on in the Southeast- 
ern States. 

One of the important features of 
the sweet potato contest has been the 
practical demonstration in grading 
given each grower in his own field at 
the time his yield was estimated. As a 
result of such demonstrations, and of 
meetings and newspaper publicity, as 
well as the publication of the results 
of the contest in bulletin form (South 
Carolina Extension Circular No. 111), 
the possibilities of the sweet potato are 
being realized to a degree that should 
in the not distant future make South 
Carolina an important factor in the 
commercial production of this crop. 


Soil Building in Texas 


(From page 18) 


ers and a number of agricultural lead- 
ers thought that the use of fertilizer 
was evidence of poor farming. Even 
today this prejudice is not entirely 
gone, and I quite often find commer- 
cial fertilizers overlooked as one of the 
important steps in soil building. It 
should be apparent to any one that 
where plant food is actually deficient 
in a soil it must be put there by some 
means before farming can be made 
profitable. There are certain plant 
foods that can only be added in com- 
mercial fertilizers, and we have in 
East Texas large areas of land actually 
deficient in plant food. Hence, the 
necessity for commercial plant food 
in this section. 

As ordinarily used, commercial fer- 
tilizers add to the soil larger amounts 
of certain plant foods than are taken 
out of the soil by crop growth, erosion. 
etc. As a result, the judicious use of 
fertilizer over a period of years will 
build up soils, all the while: returning 
two or three dollars in increased crop 


yields for every one dollar spent for 
fertilizer. 

During the past 25 years the use of 
commercial fertilizers in Texas has in- 
creased 600 per cent. In the five-year 
period from 1905 to 1909, the average 
annual consumption for the State was 
23,000 tons; for the past five years 
the average consumption has been 
133,000 tons. Comparing the last 
five years with the immediately pre- 
ceding five years, fertilizer consump- 
tion has almost doubled. When it is 
considered that the fertilizers now 
used are of a considerably higher an- 
alysis than in former years, it is safe 
to say that East Texas farmers are 
using twice as much commercial plant 
food as was the case five to ten years 
ago. 

Some may be asking the question: 
“Why have our cotton yields not 
shown the effect of this additional 
plant food?” The answer is that we 
are just now beginning to use enough 
commercial fertilizers to have any ma- 
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terial effect on yields in East Texas or 
the State as a whole. Certain coun- 
ties where from 75 to 95 per cent of 
the cotton is now being fertilized, but 
in most cases too lightly, are already 
showing an increased per acre yield. 

In increasing the consumption of 
commercial fertilizers in East Texas, 
the educational bureaus of the various 
fertilizer manufacturers have been 
very helpful. In cooperation with the 
Extension Service, thousands of dem- 
onstrations have been made which 
have not only sold farmers on the use 
of fertilizers, but have assisted them 
in their proper selection and applica- 
tion. 

In terracing, in the use of fertiliz- 
ers, and in livestock farming, Texas 
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has made commendable progress. But 
there is one step in our soil-building 
program that we seem reluctant to 
take. That is the growing of legumes, 
such as cowpeas, soybeans, sweet 
clover, alfalfa, hairy vetch, etc. Le- 
gumes have had a large part in the re- 
storation of soils in other sections, and 
should have in Texas. There is one 
or more legumes that can be grown in 
every section of Texas. Some prog- 
ress has been made in growing sweet 
clover in Central and West Texas, 
while cowpeas, soybeans, velvet beans, 
and vetch are grown to some extent 
in East Texas; but taking the State 
as a whole, Texas has about as small 
a per cent of its land in legumes as 
any State in the Union. 


The Inquiring Mind 


(From page 22) 


culture and other experiment stations. 
While remarkably rapid progress 
has been made by the experiment sta- 


tions in the perfecting of fungicides 
for controlling plant diseases, the rel- 
ative emphasis on control methods of 
plant pathology, under the supervision 
of Dr. Jones, is being paid more and 


more to disease resistance. His belief 
is that the responsibility for the find- 
ing or developing of disease-resistant 
plants lies chiefly with the plant 
pathologists and then with the gen- 
eticists and the plant culturists, 
whether from the field of horticul- 
ture or agronomy. The essential step 
in such work is the finding of the 
first plant of outstanding disease re- 
sistance, as was the case with Dr. 
Jones and his historic Racine-county, 
yellows-resistant cabbage. That scien- 
tist has said: 

“All about us in fields, in garden, 
in orchard, are our chief possibilities. 
It is in the hunt for these rare plants 
that many keen searchers are needed.” 

Here is an opportunity for every 
professional and practical possessor of 
“the inquiring mind and the seeing 


eye.” Fame and reward await the 
man who is successful in finding and 
developing the initial resistant plant, 
and profit for those who adopt it in 
their productive work. Dr. Jones is 
of the opinion that not only should 
the aid of the amateur be welcomed 
by professional plant pathologists, but 
that those scientists should encourage 
the amateur spirit, not merely as ex- 
emplified by enthusiastic devotion of 
purpose, but as concerns freedom to 
follow the natural leads of the prob- 
lem. It is also his sincere belief that 
“the spirit of research must not be 
restrained by the artificial bounds of 
professional or administrative classi- 
fication. The only criterion should be 
the genius and ability for sustained 
progress in a natural course.” 

The triumph of Dr. Jones in his 
mastery of the yellows disease is but 
one of his many successes. Both in 
Vermont and Wisconsin he has repeat- 
edly come to the assistance of pro- 
ducers in their perplexities and has 
contributed numerous important 
facts to the scientific knowledge of 
his specialties. Today he is studying 
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diseases of the aster, and other prob- 
lems. Soon he may announce new 
things of importance to floriculture. 
As when a boy, he is still inquiring 
into the mysteries of nature, but with 
deeper insight and more definite pur- 
pose. These inquiries have strength- 
ened rather than weakened his be- 
lief in the omnipotence of the divine 
Creator. He is a devout churchman, 
although a scientist of profound 
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erudition, and he never hesitates to 
acknowledge that when a research 
worker in laboratory or field succeeds 
in lifting the veil of the unknown 
and obtaining a peep into the inner 
sanctuary of science, he will find an 
illimitable field beyond, and that 
back of everything there is—GOD! 

Therein Jones and Einstein agree, 
in a wise conclusion that all may un- 
derstand and appreciate. 


Making a Permanent Pasture 
(From page 10) 


of sweet clover, and meadow after- 
maths may all be used to advantage. 
Since this is the case, arable land laid 
to permanent grass and properly man- 
aged may be the best pasture in the 
long run owing to its permanency and 
superior palatability. 

There is some experimental evidence 
to support this view-point. During 
the years 1926-1929 inclusive, the 
writer carried on a grazing experiment 
at the Wisconsin Station farms at 
Madison in which three-acre pasture 
paddocks of sweet clover, mixed timo- 
thy and clovers, permanent bluegrass- 
redtop pasture, and timothy, all on 
good crop land, were compared for 
carrying capacity and gains made on 
dairy heifers ranging over one and 
under two years of age. The data pre- 
sented is an average of four-year trials 
for sweet clover alone and mixed pas- 
tures respectively, two years for per- 
manent pasture and one year for timo- 
thy. 

When we recover from the silly 
notion that only so-called untillable 
land can be afforded for permanent 


1926-1929 
Heifer pasture days 457.25 


Average daily gains 


331 Ib. 


pasture, and realize that since such 
lands are unfit to grow grass for the 
mow they are just as unfit to grow 
large yields of grass for grazing, some 
of the tillable lands on our farms will 
be laid to pasture for indefinite periods 
with the probable discovery that a 
good permanent grass pasture is un- 
equalled as a steady source of income 
in livestock production. Good heavy 
farm lands are capable of developing 
and maintaining a good grazing sward, 
when the soil is properly prepared at 
the beginning and the right cultural 
treatments are practiced. We do not 
have to envy the excellent grass pas- 
tures of the British Isles and Conti- 
nental Europe. We can have them 
right here in this north humid region 
if we put into practice the principles 
of pasture development and mainte- 
nance operating over there. 

Field selection and soil fertility are 
the basic considerations in laying land 
to permanent grass. Lands that lie 
right with respect to moisture reten- 
tion and are conveniently located near 
the barns should always make a strong 
appeal for this purpose. Droughty, 


Mixed timothy 
Sweet clover 
4-yr. average 4-yr. average 2-yr. average 


Timothy 
1 yr. 
(1929) 

430.0 
1.28 Ibs. 


and clover ~- Permanent 


1926-1929 


471.75 
.727 |b. 


1928-1929 


529.0 
1.1 Ibs. 
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thin soils should always be avoided; 
they cannot support good grass. Deep, 
heavy soils rich in organic matter and 
mineral nutrients are ideal for heavy 
grass production and turf develop- 
ment. The “stuff” must be present 
that will put the punch in the grass 
from the start and that will keep it 
going unhampered for a period of 
years. 


Needs Plenty of Plant Food 


Heavy applications of stable manure 
and legumes either pastured or plowed 
down are a sensible suggestive treat- 
ment for enriching the soil with or- 
ganic matter, so essential for large 
moisture capacity, quick fertility, and 
good soil tilth. Since a pasture when 
once established is to remain unplowed, 
it is better to make a good application 
of lime if needed, and phosphate and 
potash applications during seedbed 
preparation. The best grass is grown 
on soils high in mineral fertility and 
rich in nitrogen. The soil and its 


preparation are the prime factors in 


making a permanent pasture. I?¢ is a 
waste of time, money, and effort to try 
to make a real pasture on any but fer- 
tile soils; all others invite failure. 

The old notion of allowing soils 
worn by years of previous cropping 
to run to grass, expecting that good 
returns will be had from it as pasture, 
is entirely fallacious. Fertility must 
first be built up so that it will be 
capable of supporting a heavy stand 
of grass. Phosphorus and potash en- 
courage vigorous clovers from the 
start, which in turn continue to add 
to the store of organic matter and 
nitrogen. Grass will flourish under 
such conditions. 

In sowing grass seeds, the sort of 
seedbed prepared may stand between 
success and failure. Since the success 
of the seeding from the beginning will 
depend to quite an extent upon how 
well the soil is fitted, how the seedbed 
is prepared, and how the seeding is 
done, no step in any of these processes 
essential to the greatest success should 
be neglected, 
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The field should be plowed prefer- 
ably in the fall because by so doing 
good tilth and compactness of the soil 
will probably best be accomplished. 
Grass seed should never be seeded on 
loose soil. If there is any one thing 
that should be most carefully attended 
to when sowing grass seed, it is to 
make a compact seedbed. Fall plowing 
allows time for the soil to settle back 
firmly upon the sub-soil. Following 
the harrowings in early stages of seed- 
bed preparation, which usually work 
the soil up to depths greater than is 
necessary for seeding, the compactor 
or roller should be used to firm the 
lower layers of the seedbed and to 
crowd out air-pockets. The surface 
soil should be well fined so that fol- 
lowing seeding the rains will settle the 
soil completely about the seeds. If the 
seeding is done in spring, compacting 
subsequent to seeding is hardly nec- 
essary. Sowing grass seed on a well- 
firmed seedbed is one guarantee for a 
successful catch. 


A Good Seed Mixture 


It is best to use a seed mixture that 
insures the quickest returns. Such 
long time perennial grasses as Ken- 
tucky blue grass and redtop are com- 
paratively slow in “setting” themselves 
and because of this, such quicker 
growing crops as timothy and red 
and alsike clover should be used in the 
mixture for the greatest returns in the 
early life of the pasture. When such 
a mixture is used, pasturing may start 
in the fall, and always the next season 
from the time there is a good grazing 
growth. Although the clovers are 


~ short-lived, their use is warranted not 


only as a means of producing more 
feed, but also for the organic matter 
and nitrogen which they leave behind. 
Timothy should be prized in any per- 
manent pasture, and seeded this way, 
it will persist for some time. 

A suggested mixture might be like 
this: timothy, 4 Ibs.; alsike, 3 Ibs.; 
red clover, 4 lbs.; blue grass 10 to 15 
lbs.; redtop, 3 to 5 Ibs.; and white 
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clover, 2 Ibs. Redtop grass is included 
because it lends pasturage further into 
the season than blue grass will alone, 
and it continues to maintain itself 
well for long periods in association 
with blue grass. If either of the 
clovers is omitted, it might be sug- 
gested that it be red clover, owing to 
the perennial tendency possessed by 
alsike. 

The seed is best sown in early spring 
with a reduced seeding of some small 
grain, preferably either barley or early 
oats. A bushel to one and one-quarter 
bushels of grain to an acre is heavy 
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enough. Everything should be done to 
give the young pasture the best 
chance. It, and not the grain nurse 
crop, is the primary consideration. A 
pasture thus established, if kept prop- 
erly stocked and top-dressed with the 
right fertilizers from time to time to 
keep it “pepped up,” will surprise even 
those who are skeptically inclined 
toward the comparative worth of per- 
manent pastures. Good pasture and 
plenty of it cheapens the cost of both 
milk and meat because barn-feeding is 
usually from three to four times as 
expensive as pasturing. 


Consumers Appreciate Quality 


Potatoes 
(From page 19) 


cerpts from three are given below. 
Herbert C. Powell, Commissioner of 
Agriculture, says: 
“[ don’t see why anyone would 


need to buy Idaho potatoes if enough 
other good farmers like yourself would 
make a specialty of raising this variety 
and putting them up the way you 
do. I believe you are doing a service 


to the potato-raising industry of 
Michigan in starting this enterprise.” 

J. F. Cox, Dean of Agriculture of 
Michigan State College, wrote: 

“I think you have done a fine piece 
of pioneer work in demonstrating that 
Michigan-grown baking potatoes of 
highest quality can be produced and 
marketed if proper methods are fol- 
lowed. 

“Your potatoes equal the best that 
I have eaten of the Idaho brand.” 

Burt Wermuth, Editor of the Michi- 
gan Farmer said: 

“These potatoes were superior in 
baking and eating quality to any we 
have been able to buy. The flavor 
was the best I have tasted in any bak- 
ing potato, not excepting the famous 
Idaho brand.” . 

This simply flattened two myths, 
one that Michigan soils would not pro- 


duce quality potatoes and the other 
that Wolverine consumers preferred 
potatoes grown “somewhere away.” 

The winter of 1929-30, I had some 
time to make a study of Idaho adver- 
tising, and I found that one reason 
given over and over for the quality 
these Idaho spuds possessed, was that 
they were grown in the ashes of ex- 
tinct volcanoes. Here they could get 
a feast of potash. I could see no rea- 
son why the same variety would not 
use the same plant food in Michigan 
as elsewhere, and so last spring I 
turned an entire five-acre field into a 
testing station, not only to find out 
about potash and quality, but to an- 
swer some other questions as well. 

This field is a uniform sand loam, 
almost level, with a few small stones. 
For perhaps 20 years, it has been 
regularly cropped with the three- 
year rotation to which we are ad- 
dicted—potatoes, oats or barley, and 
red clover. We have always manured 
the clover sod before plowing in the 
fall, then manured again before re- 
plowing in the spring. We did this to 
get rid of the quack grass, but we 
have the quack in subjection now, so 
we are quitting the replowing. 
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The potatoes were planted on May 
29. We used about 12 bushels of seed 
to the acre. The standard applica- 
tion of fertilizer was 725 pounds put 
in with a two-row planter, the fer- 
tilizer being placed in two bands on 
either side of the hill and a little lower 
than the seed piece. 

The growing season of 1930 was 
the dryest we have ever experienced. 
Really the drought was not broken 
until early October. However, as 
the summer progressed it was appar- 
ent that every fertilizer combination 
we used was developing a better set 
of tops than the check plots, with one 
exception. This one exception was 
the 3-9-0. The phosphorus was rip- 
ening the potatoes too fast during the 
drought. 


Profit in Potash 


Since we planted with a two-row 
potato planter, each four rows re- 
ceived a different fertilizer treatment 
and every fiftieth set of four rows 


was an unfertilized plot. Many inter- 
esting comparisons were possible after 
the potatoes from each plot were 
weighed and graded. 

On plot 14, 725 pounds of 2-16-8 
produced a total yield of 166.2 bushels 
of potatoes. It so happened that this 
was the identical yield on plot 11 
which received 725 pounds of 4-16-8. 
It was apparent that more than two 
per cent of nitrogen did not increase 
the total yield under conditions pre- 
vailing this year. 

As to phosphorus, 725 pounds of 
4-8-8 on plot 17 produced 165.6 
bushels while the same amount of 4- 
16-8 used on plot 11 produced 166.2 
bushels. From this, we figure that 
around $8 or 60 pounds of phosphoric 
acid is all we need for a potato crop 
of this size. 

The yield from the potash plots 
showed that we obtained increases in 
yield with each increase in potash up 
to 27 per cent, although the increase 
was not so marked after reaching 18 
per cent potash. 
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Unfertilized, the rows produced 
130.6 bushels per acre, while 3-9-0 
produced 137 bushels. The 725 
pounds of 3-9-9 made 159.3 bushels. 
The same dose of 3-9-18 and 3-9-27 
yielded 177 and 185.6 bushels re- 
spectively. Our net profits were nat- 
urally in proportion. The net profit 
on the 3-9-0 plot was but $2.40 after 
subtracting from the gross profit the 
cost of fertilizer, the cost of harvest- 
ing the extra bushels at five cents per 
bushel, interest on the money invested 
in fertilizer for eight months at six 
per cent, and $3 per ton for the cost 
of hauling and distributing the fer- 
tilizer. 

For using a 3-9-9, we got a net 
profit of $13.25 per acre, while the 
net profit for 3-9-18 was $32.96 per 
acre. 


On plots two and three, we com- 
pared 725 pounds each of 3-18-9 and 
3-9-18. The 3-18-9 gave us 160 
bushels per acre with a net profit of 
$13.73 per acre, whereas the 3-9-18 
gave us 177 bushels per acre with a 
net profit of $32.96. On plots 14 and 
15, 725 pounds of 2-16-8 gave us 166 
bushels with a net profit of $4.35, 
while the same amount of 2-8-16 gave 
us a net profit of $18.14 from a total 
yield of 185 bushels. It might be ex- 
plained in connection with these last 
two plots that the nearest check plot 
yielded somewhat more than the other 
three check plots, which indicated that 
the natural fertility of this part of 
the field was greater than elsewhere. 


Greater Amounts Profitable 


Our comparisons of increasing 
amounts of the same analysis show 
that higher net profits ‘come with 
higher applications, even though they 
may cost more. The 725 pounds of 
4-8-8 produced 165.6 bushels, while 
1,350 pounds of 4-8-8 produced 191.8 
bushels. 

The 725 pounds of 4-16-8 gave us 
168.7 bushels, while 1,450 pounds of 
the same analysis gave us 205.6 


bushels. 
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This up-to-date potato storage shed on the Fred Johnson farm in Montcalm county, Michigan, will 


house 30,000 bushels of potatoes. 


Naturally, what I am most inter- 
ested in is that fertilizer analysis that 
will produce the largest yield, because 
high yields contain the largest number 
of potatoes of the quality we pack in 


“But good storage did not solve the problem,” says Mr. Johnson. 


our “Johnson’s Gems.” Wherever we 
used an analysis with an approximate 
plant food ratio of 1:3:6, we obtained 
the highest yield and the highest qual- 


ity. 


The Bent Grasses 


(From page 14) 


one millimeter or slightly less in 
width. If a plant is not crowded, the 
leaf blades may become as wide as 
seven millimeters. This variation is 
well illustrated in a lawn which has 
been untrimmed around the edges for 
some time. The stolons will extend 
into the pathway at the edge of the 
lawn, and the leaf blades on these 
stolons will be very wide and coarse, 
while in the lawn itself, the leaves 
will be narrow and fine. 

“Despite the fact that creeping 
bent grass spreads rapidly, it is not 
likely to become a weed pest in culti- 
vated land, because the method of 
spreading is on the top of the ground, 
not underground. In other words, it 
does not spread by underground root- 
stocks, but has merely a fibrous root 
system which is confined to a rela- 
tively small area. The stolons, which 
propagate the plant most rapidly, are 


killed if plowed under.” 

Most Americans designate redtop as 
Agrostis alba. They also designate the 
true creeping bent grasses as Agrostis 
stolonifera, while the Rhode Island 
bent grass usually is designated as 
Agrostis vulgaris. When purchasing 
bent grass seed, it is well to keep in 
mind these various species and be sure 
that not only the right species is ob- 
tained but the seed is pure. 

A recent classification of bent grass 
is as follows: redtop, Agrostis alba; 
creeping bent, Agrostis palustris; 
colonial bent, Agrostis capillaris; and 
velvet bent, Agrostis canina. This 
classification is not very different from 
Dr. Malte’s. It places redtop and 
creeping bent in different groups, 
which is desirable because of the great 
difference in their commercial value. 
The scientific names are somewhat 
different from Dr. Malte’s. 
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Topping the Asparagus Market 


(From page 12) 


Whether it be for the purpose of 
supplementing the organic fertilizers 
used or whether it be to handle the 
feeding of the crop without organic 
fertilizers, the use of chemical fer- 
tilizers properly applied and in the 
right amounts and with the correct 
balance between the elements will al- 
ways be a profitable business for the 
asparagus producer. 

The chemist can analyze a quantity 
of asparagus and tell within narrow 
limits just how much plant food is re- 
moved per acre each year by the crop. 
The removal of spears and tops takes 
about 160 pounds of nitrogen, 80 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 200 
pounds of potash from an acre plant- 
ing of high yielding asparagus. This 
does not take into account the 
amounts removed by weed competi- 
tors of the asparagus crop. 


Replace Plant Food Removed 


To replace the amount of fertilizer 
removed by the crop each year with 
manure would require an annual ap- 
plication of 16 tons per acre, since 
that amount of fresh manure contains 
about 160 pounds of nitrogen, 80 
pounds of phosporic acid, and 192 
pounds of potash. A few extra tons 
of manure could be applied to allow 
for weed competition and to provide a 
surplus of plant food. The burning 
of the tops would return some plant 
food to the soil. Manure is a well- 
balanced fertilizer for asparagus. 

To apply 160 pounds of nitrogen, 
80 pounds of phosphoric acid, and 200 
pounds of potash to the acre of as- 
paragus planting with chemical fer- 
tilizer would require an application of 
one ton of an 8-4-10 goods. This an- 
alysis is not so very far removed from 
the 8-3-15 which the southern as- 
paragus producer uses. 

A comparative cost of the manure 
treatement at the rate of 16 tons per 


acre with the use of 2,000 pounds of 
chemicals containing the same 
amounts of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and potash is interesting. If the ma- 
nure could be purchased and delivered 
and applied to the asparagus beds for 
$4 per ton the total cost per acre 
would be $64. The value of the ton 
of 8-4-15 is about $50 plus the cost 
of application and the hauling from 
the station to the farm. On this basis 
it is entirely practical to supplement 
the use of barnyard manure with 
chemical fertilizers when the organic 
fertilizer supply is needed elsewhere or 
when the amount available is not suff- 
cient. 


Build Food Reserves in Roots 


Whether manure is used alone or in 
combination with chemical fertilizers 
or whether chemical fertilizers are 
used alone, the object is the same, 
namely the building up of an abund- 
ant supply of reserve food in the roots 
of the asparagus plants. This build- 
ing up of an abundant supply of re- 
serve food in the roots goes forward 
during the growing season. The fer- 
tilizer program is built mainly around 
the idea of securing a maximum top 
growth during the time between the 
end of the cutting season, July 1, and 
the coming of the first killing frost in 
the fall. 

Reserve food is stored in the large, 
fleshy root system of the asparagus 
plant during the summer and fall 
months. The following spring the 
roots which contain the most reserve 
food are best able to send up a large 
crop of spears. Anything which in- 
terferes with this storing-up of reserve 
food is sure to reduce the total ton- 
nage of “Grass” harvested the follow- 
ing spring. Asparagus beetles are 
harmful, since they destroy the top 
growth. Cutting the top growth 
down before the first killing frost oc- 
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curs brings about the same result. 

Not long ago it was thought that 
all fertilizer applications should be 
made about one week before the end 
of the cutting season. The most 
widely accepted method of fertilizing 
producing asparagus plantings now 
begins with the application of about 
30 pounds of available nitrogen (100 
pounds of nitrate of soda contains 15 
pounds of available nitrogen approxi- 
mately) before the cutting season be- 
‘gins. At the same time 120 pounds 
of phosphoric acid and 50 pounds of 
potash is applied. Muriate of potash 
is 50 per cent potash. The 20 per 
cent superphosphate contains 20 
pounds of phosphorus in each 100 
pounds of the superphosphate. 

This early spring application is fol- 
lowed by another, one week before the 
end of the cutting season. At this 
time 60 pounds of available nitrogen 
and 150 pounds of potash are applied. 

A third application is made 6 or 7 
weeks after the end of the cutting 
season. Forty-five pounds of avail- 
able nitrogen are put on at this time. 


Keep Top Growth Vigorous 


It is especially important that the 
top growth of asparagus be vigorous 
at all times during the growing season 


following the cutting season. Any 
time that the foliage is yellow and 
lacking in vigor during the growing 
season a top-dressing of nitrogen is 
needed. 

The above applications of fertilizer 
call for 135 pounds of nitrogen, 120 
pounds of phosphoric acid, and 200 
pounds of potash. To translate such 
an application to analysis and pounds 
it would be necessary to call for a 
6.75-6-10 at the rate of 2,000 pounds 
per acre. 

A better understanding of the 
methods of fertilizing asparagus plants 
is possible when it is recalled that both 
carbohydrates (sugars) and proteins 
(nitrogen plus sugar) are found by 
the chemist in asparagus roots. The 
carbohydrates or sugars are manufac- 
tured in the leaves of the plants and 
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are later stored in the roots. Translo- 
cation is made possible by the presence 
of potash. The nitrates are taken in 
by the roots and are later combined 
with carbohydrates to form the pro- 
teins. 

When this storage of sugars goes 
on in the presence of the necessary 
amount of nitrates, the ratio of sugar 
to protein will be correctly balanced. 
In such a case the early spring appli- 
cation of additional available nitrogen 
will result in an excess which would 
disturb this balance. The early appli- 
cation of nitrogen may decrease the 
yield of spears in such a case. 

A practical answer to the question 
of whether to apply nitrogen before 
the cutting season begins lies in ob- 
serving the type of growth made the 
season before. When a good top 
growth is made each year, it is best to 
delay the early spring application of 
nitrogen until about the end of the 
cutting season. On old beds where 
the top growth may not be as vigor- 
ous as is desirable, the early spring 
application will be an advantage. 


Fertilize for Maximum Yields 


When the basic fertilizer program 
has been adapted to fit the needs of 
any particular asparagus planting, the 
grower will be in a position to obtain 
maximum returns over a long period 
of time. The cutting of maximum 
crops of asparagus year after year 
without replacing the ton or more of 
8-4-10 used annually by the plants is 
very obviously impossible. The crop 
would soon eat up all the available 
soil fertility and a rapid deterioration 
of the planting would result. 

Topping any asparagus market de- 
pends upon many factors, but chief 
among them is the knowledge of how 
to properly fertilize the crop. The 
object of fertilizing asparagus is that 
of securing a fast growing, luxuriant 
top growth which will in turn store 
reserve food in the roots. A profitable 
cutting of “Grass” normally follows 
the storing up of abundant supplies 
of reserve food. 
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we sink temporarily in the dumps of 
despair over material achievement, 
will it not blast our chances of ren- 
dering some benefit to the things of 
the spirit, which are the plant food 
of men? 

Perhaps we may agree to some ex- 
tent with the statisticians who inform 
us that men beyond the middle forties 
seldom attain wealth, if they have 
failed to roll up the principal prior 
to that period. Beyond trying occa- 
sionally to get first prize in some 
weird word-juggling contest, I for one 
have given up any latent hopes of din- 
ing with Morgan, Rockefeller, or In- 
sull. They say that accidents only 
bring fortunes to middle-aged men. 
Hence we may lay that aside as a 
sample of attainable desires for any 
April fantasy. 


ORALIZING on the insecur- 
ity of such tangible fortunes 
or the hazard it brings to souls 
would be like the fox and the 
grapes, and I shall not inflict such 
a hypocritical philosophy upon you. 
We merely accept it as a_ sad 
fact of fate and pass it by. Besides, 
some of us shrubs never had the lucre 
chromosome in our sap anyhow, even 
though we originated in Scottish 
ground. 
Beauty also is a thing apart from 


our yearnings, having been impressed 
upon us years ago by the simple meth- 
od of comparison. Health is indeed 
the foundation of beauty, and if we 
possess that in some degree beyond our 
middle years, it should find us con- 
tent. 

Comfort and security no doubt head 
the list of the middle-aged heart’s 
desires. When he can attain it with- 
out leaning upon the trellice-support 
of the new shoots about his roots, our 
older human shrub may well feel 
happy and strong for further service 
in the garden where he grows. 

But all these items have related to 
self-preservation only, and having 
passed the “‘first law of the kingdom,” 
we may switch our attention to an- 
other line. 

Granting that we can _ dismiss 
wealth and beauty as goals for us who 
stand at the middle mile-post, then 
there is left one thing to us for con- 
sideration, and that is service. Here 
let us not be misunderstood. I have 
belonged to “‘service clubs,” the meet- 
ing place of back-slappers at high 
twelve, the ring-around-the-rosy for 
office misanthropes, the starting point 
of drives wherein no hammer is tol- 
erated. I give all just due to honest 
motives, for my best friends belong 
—yet we cannot call any side-line a 
hobby. And many of those attempts 
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at community service cannot well be 
counted as much more than passing 
whims to kill a bit of ennui. 

What I mean is the fire of the 
zealot, the cranky notions of a delver 
after deliverance, the yearn for 
changes that are broad and deep 
enough to do some lasting good some- 
where. Of course, we bread-winners 
lack the time to spend 
in firing mental fur- 
naces, in delving after 
deliverance, or blasting 
new ditches for stag- 
nant surface water 
which drowns a com- 
munity. We must 
work for a dole. That 
is the easiest answer. 

Yet two fabled chil- 
dren followed a blue- 
bird and returned home 
again to happiness, and 
a man_ searched the 
wide world for diamonds and found 
a tiara in his own premises. If our 
own happiness is apt to be found near 


the home roosting place, then why 
despair of doing good in a similar en- 


vironment? In facing that question 
we cannot answer with any answers 
yet given. We are too busy thinking 
our own thoughts, planning new es- 
says or working out new problems, to 
see the chances we have to mix a little 
with the world and lift one gram of 
its trouble tonnages. In the main, 
that’s the only answer. 

When some slick little invention is 
patented and makes a fortune for a 
kid we knew as a dumb-bell, then we 
exclaim: “Why didn’t I think of 
that?” When we read a grand poem 
or a thrilling sentiment we are apt to 
say: “I had just that same idea only 
last week.” When we see a fine paint- 
ing, perhaps we remember latent tal- 
ents that time has buried and easel 
careers that were never realized, and 
the same thoughts come to us at con- 
certs and dramas. Many a time I 
have claimed to be able to preach a 
better sermon than my reverend par- 
son. It is just a human habit to see 
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ourselves in triumph in some other 
man’s boots. 

Yet somehow we didn’t find it pos- 
sible to do all of those things that 
make up the total of worthy human 
achievements. We are lucky indeed 
if we content ourselves at such times 
in merely musing, instead of becom- 
ing jealous-minded and critical of the 

other man’s success. 
But, stop a moment. 
We picture ourselves 
quite often in such 
places of prominence 
and power, in positions 
of admiration and ven- 
eration — but how 
often do we yearn to 
take the place of those 
few fellows who bury 
themselves to do a good 
piece of construction 
work without salvos or 
high remuneration? 

Just recently there returned for a 
short time to my city a friend of other 
years who has “buried” himself in a 
small Indian mission school in Chile. 
His life was described for you in the 
February issue of BETTER Crops 
WitH Prant Foop. Evidently he 
did not spend much time yearning to 
pose aloft with the goodly array of 
talents he had acquired and inherited. 
He had many chances to do so, but he 
rejected them all to penalize himself 
with the Spanish language and the so- 
ciety of aborigines. 


TILL another native of my State, 

quite capable of living on his 
well-earned war laurels, has spent his 
life in earnest devotion to a commu- 
nity of lepers on a lonely island in the 
South Seas. 

Another acquaintance turned down 
several offers of good positions in a 
large city to remain as a rather ob- 
scure county school superintendent; 
but somehow merit leaks out, for he 
has originated some improvements in 
rural educational methods which have 
attracted national attention. 

“Doc” Cook and Admiral Peary set 
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their hearts on discovery of the North 
Pole. They were both disappointed in 
one way or another, and the former 
spent some time repenting his folly 
in the booby-hatch. Yet another doc- 
tor went north about the same time to 
“Greenland’s icy mountains,” and 
quietly lent himself with all his surgi- 
cal and sanitary skill to fostering the 
physical and social welfare of a frigid 
corner of the neglected universe. Who 
doesn’t know something about Doc 
Grenfell of Labrador? I am prouder 
to have seen him and heard him lec- 
ture than my daughter would be to 
meet all the movie stars of Holly- 
wood. In fact, between you and me 
and the non-conformist, I choose 
Grenfell to Byrd or Wilkins any time 
when it comes to doing something up 
where underwear is fleece-lined. But 
let’s hasten from heresy. 


HEN, of late we are challenged 
and swept away by the dramatic 
accomplishments of the great Mahat- 
ma Gandhi of Hindustan. Simplicity 
to the ’nth degree, courage and spirit- 
ual fire, and a love of humanity that 
defies caste or national barriers, have 
carried his name to the zenith among 
the world heroes of this century. A 
big front and avoirdupois did not win 
for Mohatma Gandhi, because he is a 
little mouse, weighing under one hun- 
dred pounds. This time the British lion 
met a mouse quite outside of the fable. 
Just the other day I heard a Chi- 
cago professor who knows Gandhi tell 
how his creed fits into the proper at- 
titude for agricultural cooperation. He 
told it to a big group of dirt farmers, 
too, and they believed it and accepted 
it—all of which proves to me that 
this old world is not all wrapped up 
in dollars and cents. 

In more ways than one Gandhi is 
the “salt” of the earth. I presume we 
well-fed and fairly prosperous, over- 
sold customers over here will never 
get into the mental state attained by 
Gandhi. If he has a bumpy mattress 
and a crust to match the hard beds 
and starvation of his own countrymen, 
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it is all he asks. Maybe we can’t very 
well be blamed for being born in the 
high standard environment in which 
we live. But I guess Mr. Gandhi 
doesn’t cotton very much to what we 
call our religious devotion and expres- 
sion. Sometimes I wonder if the Great 
Carpenter would either. 


Self-denial and self-abnegation is 
mighty hard to put into practice in a 
land where the music runs to jazz and 
the neighbors have to be “kept up 
with.” (I find it easier to “put up 
with them” than to “keep up with 
them.”) But after all, right now in 
a period which we term a “depres- 
sion” (which would be a marvel for 
India) it may be sort of sensible to 
get used to not keeping step with the 
saxophones, or running races on the 
concrete. 


Then perhaps after we had brow- 
beaten ourselves and intimidated the 
family into submission to economy and 
nine-o’clock retiring, we might get a 
glimmer of the inner light. 


OST of us have lived “fast” but 
have seldom experimented with 
a fast to get us into the proper reflec- 
tive state of mind. I havea friend who 
thinks all there is to Gandhi’s power 
is his emaciated condition through 
elimination of the surplus, as it were. 
I doubt it. I think he might have 
been equally great were he as big as 
Paul Whiteman or Chris Christensen. 
Another fellow tells me it is the 
mystic hypnotic trance facilities which 
the orientals have at their command 
which enables Gandhi to get there 
with the mob. That doesn’t satisfy 
me either, for many of us Americans 
get into the trance habit quite readily 
in one way or another without much 
success. He insists that Napoleon had 
that secret power of the sub-conscious 
mind, also; but if he did he had a 
chance to use it on the rock of St. 
Helena. 
You see there are always plenty of 
chaps ready with some alibi, some ex- 
cuse to prove that somebody else is 
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up to a slick racket or has a few extra 
aces up his sleeve. That usually hap- 
pens in cases where a man makes a 
sacrifice or does a noble deed beyond 
the vision of the average eyesight. We 
will accept somebody’s claim to wealth 
or mental ability, sight unseen, but 
when a quiet individual exhibits un- 
usual spiritual qualities, his case is at 
once suspected by the Hawkshaws. 

So the meat of this dish is to get 
ourselves into a frame of mind na- 
tionally where we can frust a fellow 
mortal as far with things of the heart 
and spirit as we do with some minor 
elements. 

Unless we do get that attitude of 
open-minded trust in what is appar- 
ently good, how in the deuce are we 
ever going to encourage anybody to 
lean in that direction? So it’s just 
abcut as much of a contribution to 
welfare for us to trust the other fel- 
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low’s ideals as it is to have a stock of 
our own handy. 


Thus I simmer down the kettle of 
stew for this month to the dregs— 
simplicity as an aid to better think- 
ing and easier living, plus enough sen- 
sible faith and trust in the best of the 
rest of us to keep the world on the 
up-grade. 

Reforming a ready-made nation is a 
bum job for one man. He usually has 
plenty to do in living a reasonable de- 
cent life according to standards he did 
not himself design. But, as the law- 
makers carefully affix to a dubious 
statute: 

“Nothing in this shall be construed” 
as making a nuisance out of “passive 
resistance,” or failing to flog the tar 
out of intolerable conditions. Even 
Mahatma Gandhi would have to 
adopt that compromise creed if he 
lived in America. 


Enduring as the Hills 


HE twelve Federal Land Banks have served American 
Agriculture admirably through the most trying de- 


cade of its history. Yet, on September 30, 1930, the 
capital, special and regular reserves and undivided 
profits of these Banks exceeded $100,000,000. 
The stability of the Federal Land Bank system has thus 
been proved. 
Invest your funds in tax-exempt Federal Land Bank 
Bonds. Interest paid twice yearly. 

Write for FREE pamphlet 
FEDERAL LAND BANKS are located at 


Springfield,Mass. Louisville, Ky. St. Paul, Minn. Houston, Tex. 
. t Baltimore, Md. New Orleans,La. Omaha,Nebr. Berkeley, Calif. 
wi Columbia, S. C. St. Louis,Mo. Wichita,Kan. Spokane, Wash. 
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$1,500.00: 


for 
The Best Answers 
to This Question: 


“How does a top-dressing 
of 100 pounds of muriate 


of potash per acre help 


cotton to pay extra cash?” | — 





First Prize °500.00 


Second Prize $200.00 
Third Prize $100.00 


10 prizes of $25.00 each 
25 prizes of $10.00 each 
100 prizes of $2.00 each 


RULES 


1 This contest is open to any cotton 
© grower and to any cotton grower’s 
wife, son and daughter. 


2 It is not necessary for you to have 
© used potash top-dressing for you 
to compete. Simply write a letter giving 
your opinions of potash top-dressing 
for cotton. 


3 If you wish you may mention 

® results obtained on your own 
farm, or on farms or experiment stations 
you have visited. You may also mention 
facts you have noted in potash adver- 
tisements, farm papers, fertilizer litera- 
ture, or agricultural bulletins. 


4 Answers are limited to 250 words. 

© Write on one side of the paper 
only. Be sure to give your name and 
address. 


» Letter- writing ability, spelling, 
© grammar, etc., are of secondary 


importance. You must simply show 
yourself to be a keen observer of the 
beneficial effects of potash top-dressing 
in helping cotton to pay extra cash. 


ey Your fertilizer man may be able 
® to give you suggestions that will 
be helpful. Talk it over with him. 


a Address your answers to POTASH, 
© 740 Hurt Building, Atlanta, 
Georgia. All answers must be received 
at this address not later than midnight, 
May 15th, 1931. 


8 If you wish you may write this 
© same address now for free litera- 
ture which may help you to learn more 
about the advantages of using potash as 


a top-dressing. 


sb Leading agricultural college 
® authorities will select the winning 
letters in this contest. 


If you wish additional copies of this announcement to distribute 
among friends who are eligible to enter this contest you can 
obtain these by communicating direct with: N. V. Potash 
Export My., Inc., 19 West 44th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ALL JOIN IN THE DOXOLOGY 


On a moss-grown tombstone was 

found the following: 

“Here lies my wife, Samantha Proctor, 

Who ketched a cold and wouldn’t 
doctor. 

She couldn’t stay, she had to go— 

Praise God from whom all blessings 
flow.” 


The MacTavish was not a mean 
No; he just knew the value of 


man. 
money. 

So, when the MacTavish developed 
a sore throat he meditated fearfully 
upon the expenditure of a doctor’s fee. 
As an alternative he hung about for 
a day and a half outside the local doc- 
tor’s establishment. Finally he man- 
aged to catch the great man. 

“Say, doctor, hoo’s beez-ness wi’ ye 
the noo?” 

“Oh, feyr, feyr.” 

“Ai s’pose ye’ve a deal o’ prescrib- 
ing tae dae fer coolds an’ sair throats?” 

A re 

“‘An’ what dae ya gin’rally gie fer 
a sair throat?” 

“Naethin’,” replied the canny old 
doctor. “I dinna want a sair throat.” 


GOOD SUGGESTION 


“Willie,” said the Sunday school 
teacher severely, “you shouldn’t talk 
like that to your playmate. Had you 
ever thought of heaping coals of fire 
on his head?” 

“No, ma’am, I hadn’t, but it’s a 
peach of an idea!” 


CAUSED BY PROHIBITION 


Soused Voice: ‘Hello, is this the 
city morgue? Well, this is the Medi- 
cal School. We want you to come 
out and pick out the stiffs so the rest 
of us can go home.”—Pitt Panther. 


A cowpuncher ordered a steak at a 
restaurant. The waiter brought it in 
—rare—very rare. The puncher look- 
ed at it and demanded that it be re- 
turned to the kitchen and cooked. 

“Tis cooked,” snapped the waiter. 

“Cooked ” said our friend the 
puncher. “I’ve seen critters hurt 
worse than that and get well.” 


Justice: “How did the accident 

happen?” 
Student: 

curve.” 
Justice: “Yeah! that’s the way 


most of them happen.” 


“I was just hugging a 


A Negro cook explains her family 
affairs to her white mistress as fol- 
lows: 

“Yas’m, I got five chillun; I had 
two by mah fus husban, an’ one by 
dis Sam husban I‘ got now—an’ den 


I had two by mahself.”—The Visitor. 


NO MORE THAN FAIR 


After terrific struggles, the fresh- 
man finally finished his examination 
paper, and then, at the end, wrote: 

“Dear Professor: If you sell any of 
my answers to the funny papers, I ex- 
pect you to split fifty-fifty with me.” 
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SELL NEW PRACTICES by DEMONSTRATIONS 


Whether you want to bring into use an up-to-date farming practice, a new 
variety of seed, fertilizer, spray material, or seed disinfectant, a well con- 
ducted field demonstration will leave a more lasting impression than oft- 
repeated need or mere recommendation for the particular practice. A dem- 
onstration enables the farmers to actually see for themselves the ease and 
simplicity of the practice—the increased yields and profits from using it. 


Seed corn disinfection is now a recognized and recommended farming prac: 
tice. Semesan Jr., the oldest seed corn disinfectant on the market, has been 
more widely tested than any other product. The results of the Federal and 
State Experiment Stations’, County Agents’, and Vocational Agriculture In- 
structors’ tests conclusively prove that Semesan Jr. controls certain seed- 
borne root-rots, prevents the seed from rotting in cold, wet soil, and gener- 


ally increases the yield of farmers’ seed approximately 3.5 bushels an acre. 
The cost of treatment is less than 3c per acre. 


Free Demonstration Material 


We will furnish any County Agent or Vocational Agriculture Instructor, 
upon request and without charge, sufficient Semesan Jr. to treat seed corn 
for 1 to 5 one-acre demonstration plots. Also we will send you a County 
Agent’s simple plan for making practical demonstrations. 

To aid you further in conducting your seed treatment campaign, we will 
lend you, free of charge, interesting and entertaining motion pictures show- 
ing the need for seed treatment, the method of application, and the profitable 
results obtained. These films are available for potatoes, corn, grains, cotton, 
and vegetables. 

Fill in the coupon for demonstration quantities of Semesan Jr. and specify 
the movie films you desire. 


BAYER-SEMESAN COMPANY, INC. 


Bayer-Semesan Co., Inc., 
105 Hudson St., New York, N. Y. 


I would like to demonstrate Semesan Jr. Please send 
me sufficient material for....one-acre plots. 
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The A-B-C’s of Potash 


LOVER HAY 
yielding at the rate of two 


tons removes from each acre 


64. pounds of actual potash, 


equal to 128 pounds of muri- 
ate of potash, or 320 pounds 
of fertilizer containing 20% 


potash. 


Hurt §N.V. POTASH EXPORT MY., Inc.| 24<*ingham 
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ATLANTA of Amsterdam, Holland CHICAGO 
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